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ALBANY 
School *Celebration in New Scotland, at the 

Union, Chareh, Oct. 1. 

Albany City. Celebration of the District 
Schools, Oct 

Teachers arebiiision for Albany County and 
vicinity, will be held at Albany on the 19th of 
October. Town Superintendents are requested 
to-exert themselves te secure a general attend- 
ance of the’ Teachers. Addresses .will:be de- 
livered by F. H. Palmer, Esq. of Vermont, the 
author of the Teachers’ Manual, and Dr. Pojter 
of Union College. 


ALLEGANY. 
The third term of she Teachers’ Institute will 
open at Pike on ee | the Me: Fowhe, October, 
and continue two weeks. owle, 2 distin. 


guished lecturer —_ a Boston, will be present. 

The Fall Term of the the’ : Teechers? Institute will 
be opened in the Court-House at Norwich, on the 
24 of October, aiid eentinue for ten days. 


CAYUGA. "eal 
' Coun Institute will be in session at Auburn 
ao ee | 
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COLUMBIA. 
will be vas ation of Towne , Salons m, 
at the ia on | 
Friday, the 18th of October. 


RENSSELAER. 
A eee wae oe Bn a8 They, on 
the AOE 9h Cnoemar. 


Fr A’ County Couvention of of Town Superintend- 
ents, and e Oclebration of the Schools of Milton 
and Balisten:'Spa, will be held: on: the 16th of 
October at the Court-House at- Ballston. 


sasantyTnavoe il op et Water on the 









SUFFOLK. 
A County Convention of Town Superin 
ents, Teachers ‘and friends of Education, be 








gyrate yg 





, | cate in the best manner, both the science and the 





OFFICIAL. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 








NORMAL SCHOOL... 


Te Counry SUPERINTENDENTS oF prhamonenan 
Scuoets. 


Preparations being in} progress for the estab- 
lishment of a Normal School in the city of Al- 
bany, under the law of the last session, it is 
deemed proper to call the attention of the coun- 
ty superintendents to the subject, and to apprise. 
them of the services which will be expected of 
theminthe premises. Without being able,atthe 
present time, to ascertain the exact amount which 
it will be necessary to expend for apparatus, and 
for securing the services of competent teachers, 
it is believed by the Executive Committee, that 
the means at their disposal, will enable them te 
maintain at the school, free of expense to the 
pupil for board aad tuition, at least one hundred 


and twenty-eight scholars. In lieu of board; ... 


however, an equivalent in money will be paid, 
of seventy-five cents ora dollar per week, as 
the funds shall warrant. As the funds to sus- 
tain the school belong to the people of the state, 


it is just that this bounty should be equally dis- . 


tributed. Perhaps no rule more equitable can 
be devised, than to apportion the pupils among 
the several] counties, on the ratio of the repre- 


sentation in the House of Assembly. Andjit is _ 
believed, that the several boards of supervisors, . 


with the proper information before them, will 
constitute an wnexceptionable tribunal to make 


the proper selection or selections for their re- . 


opective eowaties. 
" It is to be presumed that no one will apply for 
admission asa pupil imte the Normal Scheel, 


who does.nct intend to pursue the business of 


teaching as a profession. Indeed, the great and 
only object of the school will be, to communi. 
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art of teaching ; and it would therefore, be, to 
& great extent, the loss of the time of the pupil 
who should afterwards pursue any other occupa- 
tion. Itis required of each county superinten- 
dent, that he should possess himself of the ne- 
cessary information, either frem his own kaow- 
ledge, or by communication or correspundence 
with the town superintendents, and other intel- 
ligent individuals, to enable him to present to 
the supervisors, the names of all the worthy and 
well qualified applicants of his county, whether 
male or female; if males, of the age of eighteen 
years or over ; if females, of the age of sixteen 
years or over. Where the county, however, is 
entitled to but one pupil, it is desirable that 
such pupil should be a male, so that there may 
be at least one male pupil from each county in 


the state. 


The county superintendents will preseat to the 
supervisors, the names of none, who would not, 
in respect to moral character and literary ac- 
quirements, be entitled to receive a certificate as 
a teacher of common schools. It is not the de- 
sign or province of a Norma! Schou], to commu- 
nicate to its pupils the elementary departments 
of knowledge; but to perfect them in those de- 
partments, and above all, to mould their habits 
ani discipline their minds in ghe art of teach- 
ing. For this purpose model classes will be 
provided, of all the grades which are ordinarily 
presente in our common schools; which classes 
the pupils will be required alternately to teach, 
under the supervision of the principal. In se- 
lecting names to be presented to the supervisors, 
the merit, alone, of the applicants should be re- 
garded. The genera) intellectual and scientific 
aequirements, the purity of moral character. 
the amenity of disposition, and the capacity to 
communicate instruction, (aplitudinem docendi,) 
should be the only passports. Neither sect, nor 
creed, nor party, nor poverty, nor riches, nor 
connexions shoul have the least influence in the 
sclection. Hz, by whom we are all to be 
judged is “no respecter of persons :” and any 
less perfect :ule, any other standard than men- 


tal quahties and acquirements, would involve 


favoritism and partiality, and should be sedu. 
lously avoided. 

If one hondred and twenty-eight pupils care- 
fully selected, and with all the desired qualifi 
cations, can be properly and thoroughly trained 
at the proposed Norma! School, in the best 8ys- 
tem of teaching, they will be able, on returning 
to their respeciive ‘counties, not only to reduce 
ris system to practice, but to communicate to a 


very great extentéoteacher’s institutes an! other 
3 ipa ogi ai . 





similar leca) institutions, all the improvements 

with which their'minds may bave been stored. 

And it is in the hope that these loca! inst:tutions 

will be coatinued aad multiplied throughout the 

state, that it has been deemed desirable to se- 

cure the attendance upon the Normal Schoo! of 

one male pupil, at least, from each county, who 

mig bt afterwards become a member of the tea- 

cher’s institute of his county, for the purpose’ 
and with the view of introdecing the system 
and the principles adopted at the siate institu- 

tion. I is not to-be- understood, however, that 
the number of pupils in the Normal School will 

be limited to Gne bundred and twenty-eight. 

Additional numbers ef well qualified ‘pupils, 

from any part of thestate, will be received to as 

great an extent as may consist with the accom- 

modation of the institution, on such reasonable 

terms of tuition as may be deemed expédient by 

the Executive Committee. Reasonable notice 

will be given of the time when theschoo! will be- 
ready for the reception of pupils. 

Such is the general outline of the plan in view. 
The establishment, by law, of s Normal School 
in this state, is a novelty which, like all pro- 
posed changes or improvements, is doubtless, 
destined to encounter prejudice and opposition. 
Mankind are so often imposed upon by quacks 
and impostors, who are stimulated alone or 
chiefly by theoretical impulses or by pecuniary 
or personal interest, that it is not strange that ; 
suspicion and incredulity should be awakened 
on every proposed alteration in the management 
of human affairs. Experience, to every observ- 
ing mind, has established the fact that ninety- 
nine in the hundred of the assuined inventions, 
discoveries and changes which are trumpeted to 
the world as improvements, have derived their 
origin from the visionary brain of the theorist, 
or the pecuniary aspirations of the artful and 
interested.. We. ought, then, to expect, asa 
matter of course, that he who has been often 
cheated will be suspicious ; and that those who 
have witnessed the exposure and explosion of 
hundreds of new and visionary bubbles, will be 
strongly inclined to suspect that every new 
scheme is visionary. It has been the fate, in 


J all ages, of every useful improvement to share 


this suspicion. Whoever can recollect back for 
thirty or forty years, will remember with what . 
protracted doubt and suspicion, the present im-- 
proved plough was able to supersede the old in- 
strument with its wrought-iron share and coul- 
ter, and its wooden mould-boarJ. At is only by 
repeated demonstrations of utility that changes, 
of any description, in the ordinary routine of 
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‘life, can be established. If the contemplated 
Normal School shall be properly organized and 
_jadiciously condacted, it will, in a short time, 
obviate doubt and silence opposition. But any. 
serious mistake in the commencement, would be 
fatal to its future progress : and every improve- 
ment in the education of the young, which may 
have been anticipated from such an institution, 
weuld thus be indefinitely postponed. 
Thesgachools were first established in Prus- 
sia ; and since that period have been gradually 
adopted by nearly every nation in Europe. Like 
all human improvements, their progress has been 
slow but sure. 
As the word Normal is not of eommon occur- 
“rence in ordinary books, it may be well to spend 
@ moment upon its etymology and meaning. It 
comes from the Latin Normalis, and that adjec- 
tive from the latin noun Norma,—a term used by 
the best Roman authors to designate a funda- 
mental rule, patiern, standard, or model, as the 
following extracts will show : . 
‘* Natora aerma legis est.” 


Cicero. 
‘* Natere 1s the rale of law.” 
“*M. Corrs, exactissima norma Romase frugalita- 
tis.” Paw. 


«¢ M. Cuaivs, the most exact pattera of Ruman fru- 
gality.” 





<*3i volet usus 


Quem penes Arbitrium est et jus et norms loquendi.”” 
Huagace. 


“If custom wills, which is the arbiterthe right and 
the standard of speaking.” 
“¢ Vitam ad certam rationis sormam dirigens.”” 
Cregao. 
«¢ Directing life to the trae standard of reason.” 
* Demosthenes norma oratoris et — 
v 


“ Demosthenes, the standard and rule of an orator.” 

‘Both the Spaniards and Italians adopted the 
‘Latia noun norma into their languages; and this 
word is now used by each of those nations to 
mean a fundamental rule, pattern or standerd,* 
and sometimes also, as it was by the Romans, 
to mean a square or rule by which materia! ob- 
jects are measured. The English, as well as 
the French and Germaas, instead of the noun, 
adopted the adjective sormal from normalis : 
and it is used by English authors as descriptive 
of any rule, pattern or standard which is con- 
Sormable to the laws of nature. When, for in- 
stance, writers on animal or vegetable physiolo- 
gy speak of the norms! state of an animal or a 
plant, they mean its natural, healthful and 

* In the beautiful ode to solitude of the Spanish, 
Poet, Juan Melendez Valdes, the following line occufs. 
‘La sv diviat norme se compasa.”’ 





vigorous state. Medical writers, also designate 
the natural condition of the human body, by 
the adjective normal. A normal school should, 
therefore, be understood to mean a pattern 
school, founded on the laws of nature,—a school, 
the instruction and discipline of which is adapt- 
ed to the natural powers, faculties and propen- 
sities of the human mind. 


Let a child of five or six years old be familiar- 

ly associated, for a week, with twenty-six other 

children, and he will learn to discriminate each 

one from all the rest, and to address each by his 

proper name. Or place him io a flower garden, 

pointing out to him its beauty and fragrance, and 

he will,ina short time, learn to call by theirappro- 

priate names, twenty-six different flowers, as the 
rose, the tulip, the peony, &c. How doesit hap- 

pen, then, that the same child, according to the 
ordinary method of instruction, must undergo a 
painfal drilling of from three to six months to fix 
in his memory @ recollection of the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet? The answer is, that the 
first is the teaching of nature, or the normal me- 
thoi, and the last is its antagonist ; the first is 
the wise plan of the Creator—the latter the des- 
potic rule of the darkages. Every human be- 

ing, possessed of ordinary endowments, is born 
with the innate desire to learn and to know* 
hence, the inquisitiveness of ehildren is univer- 
sally proverbial. Tocultivate and to gratify this 
propensity—to attract and not to repel—is the 
business of the educator. If a child could be 
inspired, by his preceptor, with the same desire 
to know the letters of the alphabet, as he enter- 
tains to become acquainted with his playmates 
and to discriminate the flowers—if he could be 
made to appreciate the beauty and the fragrance 
-of that knowledge to which the alphabet is the 
key, he would master each letter with the same 
pleasure and alacrity that he exhibits in learning 
the face of a new companion, or in cultivating am 
acquaintance with the rose. That this, toa 
great extent, can be accoinplished, there is no 
reasonable doabt. Every department of know- 

ledge can be made interesting to the pupil, in 
the hands of an accomplished teacher: and in 
the same proportion that it becomes interesting, 
will its acquisition be rendered expeditious and 
easy. The old method of dull routinc, com- 
pelling the pupil to commit to memory, without 
explanation, the abstruse rales of some favorite 
textbook,—requiring him, for instance, to re- 
peat, as an explanation of the rule of propor- 
tion, direct or inverse that ‘‘ where more re- 
quires more, or less requires less,” it is one 





‘‘Andto thy divine standard (the mind) conforms itself.’s 


way, bat that ‘‘ where more requires leas,’ or 
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Jess requires more,” itis another ; requiring him 
in subtraction, to make the big figures in the 
lower line, borrow and pay, a8 though. figures, 
like'then, might become bankrupt, if not favor- 


ed with a foan from a friend—all this repulsive 


and senseless jargon must be exploded, and a 
more natural or normal system, introduced into 
our schools before their practical usefulness can 
be fully realized. 

Every teacher should be so much a master of 
the branches he professes to teach, as not to re- 
quire, for his own use, any aid from text boolts. 
To enable him, for instance, to communicate 2 
knowledge of arithmetic, the powers and pro- 
perties and laws of numbers, in all their details, 
should be so familiarized to his mind, that by the 
most clear and simple illustration, he may be able 
at once to explain and to obviate every difficulty 
and impediment in the path of his pupils. Ob- 
structions present themselves to the minds of the 
uninitiated, in every department of knowledge ; 
and the skill of the teacher is best manifested in 
his ability to reduce both the number and magni- 
tude of these obstructions,—to communicate a 
knowledge of the subject, instead of its mere defi- 
nition,—to lead the mind of youth by a smooth, 
easy and regular ascent from the lesser to the 
greater and from the known to the uaknown— 
and thus to strew flowers and perfumes in the 
hitherto rugged path of science. 

A spirit of improvement in the art of teaching 
and in the science of education is now abroad 
im the State. Many able teachers are found, who, 
guided by the lights of their own vigorous under- 


’ standings, have successfully ifitroduced norme! 


methods of communicating instruction. The 
opinion that a school founded for this, express 
purpose, will be wholly useless, may be, and 
doubtless is, entertained bysome. But the mass 
of our fellow-citizens, who have witnessed with- 
in the past few years the great and namerous 
improvements which have taken place in many 


of the arts of life? will scarcely entertain the 


belief that education alone is to stand still, and 
to remain a solitary exception to the general 


Fale. The assumption that the present and fu- 


ture generations of the young, are destined to 
spend the same time and labor as their predeces- 
sors in acquiring a meagre knowledge of the 
multifarious works of the Creator, and of the 
beautifat and harmonious laws by which they 
are controlled; while it would afford the most 
melancholy reflection to the philanthropist, for- 
tunately finds no countenance either in the expe- 
rience of the past, or in the reasonable probabi- 
lities of the future, Upon every pillar of the 


great structure of modern civilization are legibly 
inscribed ‘‘ Improvement and Progress.” And 
should we fail to be prompted to Vigorous exer- 
tion in thé cause of education, by this universal 
admonition, we should be untrue to ourselves, to 
our children and to our country. 

8. YOUNG. 


DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


NO. I. 





By the provisions of the acts of 1841 and 
1843, it is made the duty of the several County 
Superintendents of common schools: 

1. To visit and examine all the schools and 
school districts committed to their charge, as 
often im each year as may be practicable, having 
reference to thé number of such districts; to no- 
tify the town superintendent of common schools 
of the town, of the tume appointed to visit the 
schools in such town, and to invite such town 
superintendent to visit with him the said schools, 
and with sach town saperiatendents, if they or 
any of them will attend at such visits, or with- 
out their presence, at any time to inquire into 
all matters relating to the government, course of 
instruction, books, studies, discipline and con- 
duct of such schools, and the condition of the 
school-houses, and of the districts generally; 
and to advise and counsel with the trustees and 
other officers of school districts in relation to 
their duties, particniarly in relation to the erec- 
tion of school-houses; and to recommend to 
such trustees and the teachers employed by them 
the proper studies, discipline and conduct of the 
schools, the course of instruction to be pursued, 
and the books of elementary instruction to be 
used therein: 

2. To examine persons offering themselves as 
candidates for teachers of common schools, and 
to grant them certificates of qualification in such 
form as shall be prescribed ny. the Superintend- 
ent; which certificates shall be evidence of the 
qnakSention of such teachers in every town and 

istrict of the county for which such county su- 
perintendent shall be appointed, or they may be 
special, in which case the town in which such 
applicant shall be authorized to teach shall be 
specified; and such certificate shall be in force 
for a term not exceeding one year: 

3. By and with the consent of the town su- 
perintendent to anaul any certificate of qualifi- 
cation granted by the latter to any teacher, 
whenever such teacher shall be found deficient: 
and to annul any certificate granted by them- 
selves, whenever they may deem it necessary or 
expedient: 

. And generally, by all the means in their 
power, to promote sound education, elevate the 
character and qualifications of teachers, improve 
the means of instruction, and advaace the inte- 
rests of the schools committed to their charge. 

They are also, by the act of 1843 invested 
with original jurisdiction in all cases of appeal 
arising under any of the provisions of the school 
act; and their decision on such appeals are de- 
‘clared final and conelusive unless daly appealed 
from to the State Superiatendent, within fifteen 
days after the service of a of such deci- 





ién, upon the parties respectively. 
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vfhe extent, variety and importance of the 
powers here conferred and the duties imposed, 
and the influence which their efficient discharge 
must necessarily exert upon the interests of pop- 
talar education, will abundantly justify a careful 
examination of the wide field of labor and of 
usefulness thus opened to this class of officers. 
And first, with reference to the visitation and 
inspection of schools. The experience of the 
most enlightened educators of our own and other 
countries, and the concurring testimony of all 
writers on this topic, coincide in placing the in- 
fluences exerted on our institutions of elementary 
public instruction, by frequent visitation and 
thorough inspection, at the head of the most ef- 
ficient means for their advancement and im- 
provement. To these more than to any other 
source, or to all other sources combined, are to 
be attributed the superfor excellence and com- 
parative perfection of the schools in Prussia, 
Germany and Holland. Deprived of these, the 
most varied and profound attainments on the 
part of the teacher, the most judicious system 
of culture and discipline, and the most liberal 
ublic or private appropriations in aid of popu- 
education, will not accomplish the great ob- 
ject witich all should have in view. The invi- 
gorating effects of a faithful and systematic su- 
pervision, alone can maintain that pervading 
sense of responsibility on the part of the teacher 
and that consciousness of a sympathetic interest 
beyond the limits of the schoo!-room, on the 
part of the pupils, which furnish the aliment and 
the excitement to the labors of both: The 
county superintendent is presumed to be in all 
essential respects well versed in the science of 
edutation: to be master of its-principles, as well 
comprehensively as in detail; to be conversant 
with the best and most approved modes of in- 
struction, of government and of discipline: to 
be acquainted with the practical operation and 
results of different systems of mental culture, 
and capable not merely of distinguishing be- 
tween sueh as are, upon the whole, best adapt- 
ed to the purposes in view, and such as are de- 
fective in principle and untenable in theory, but 
of discriminating between the systenis them- 
selves- and their administration; of judiciously 
separating what is unsound and impracticable in 
each, from what, in itself and when properly 
admitistered, is valuable and worthy of adop- 
tion; and of so combining the varied excellen. 
ces of all while he rejects every admixture of 
evil, as to secure and perpetuate a firm basis 
upon which fatare improvements may be super- 
induced. The frequent presence, advice and 
counsel of such an officer cannot fail of ‘exert- 
ing a marked influence on the progress of the 
school. The information which he is able to 
communicate respecting the condition of other 
schools in the town and in the county—the en- 
eouraging assurances which he gives of the in- 
terest mani sted in every section of the state— 
in adjoinine states—in Europe—on the subject 
of that great system of elementary public in- 
struction, of ‘which the humblest and most ob- 
cure school forms a part—the improvements 
which he suggests—the inducements he holds 
out—the hopes he encotrages—and the enthusi- 
asm he imparts to teacher, to parents, and to 
pupils—all these motive-powers to enlightened 
and persevering effort in the attainment ami dif- 
fasion of knowledge; are eminently conducive 








to the steady advancement and rapid improve. 
ment of ourcommon schools. Without these:— 
swarms of mere pedagogues—vapid pretenders 
to knowledge—liteless drones expelled from ev- 
ery other department of industry, for their un- 
fitness and want of capacity, will find a safe 
and unquestioned retreat where they should most 
Vigilantly be excluded, where they cannot fail 
of accomplishing the most disastrous results— 
where they poison the very fountains of know- 
ledge and character and happiness—and sow in 
profusion those seeds of idleness, of ignorance, 
and of vice, which no after culture can effectu- 
ally eradicate. Without these the most imprac- 
licable and absurd systems of mis-called ingtruc- 
lion are perpetuated—a monotonous and unin- 
telligible routine of dull formalities is repeated 
for days and weeks and months, without the 
communication of a single new idea, or the in- 
culcation of a solitary principle of virtue; the 
bodies and the minds of the uahappy victims of 
ignorance and credulity are oppressed and per- 
verted; and the season of Pare and innocence 
and enjoyment—the period when, under more 
genial and enlightened auspices, the glorious 
light of the sun, and the inspiring breezes of 
Heaven, are not more welcome to the buoyant 
energies of the physical nature, than are know- 
ledge and instruction to the mind—this brief 
and beautiful spring-time of !ife—so brief, so 
evanescent, and yetsorich with the germs of fu- 
ture progress and expansion—becomes the dark- 
est, the most hopeless and most gloomy period 
of existence. The history of the past, in this 
respect, abundantly confirms the accuracy of the 
picture here drawn. 8S. 8. R. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Tye following statement is made for the bene- 
fit of those who may wish to be informed of the 
conditions of admission into the New-York In- 
stitation for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the steps necessary to be taken in 
order to secure it. ' 

The Legislature of the State of New- York has 
made provision for the education of sixteen deaf 
and dumb mutes from each senate district, whose 
parents or guardians are unable to support them 
at the institution. The law provides that the 
selections shall be made of those between the 
ages of twelve and twenty five years. This fea- 
ture is a benevolent one, for as the chief object 
of the institution is to cultivete the mind, that 
period in the life of a deaf mute is chosen in 
which this can be best effected. Those who 
would avail themselves of this public provision, 
in the education of their children and wards, 
must make application to the Superintendent of 
common schools at Albany, accompanied by a 
certificate of the overseers of the poor of the 
town, to the following effect : 

‘* This may certify that A. B., of the town of 
C., county of D., has set forth to the undersign- 
ed, overseers of poor of said town, that he has.a 
deaf and dumb son, (or daughter,) named J. B. 
who was — yeirsold on the — day of —— past, 
whom he is desirous of having admitted into the 
New-York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf'and Dumb, but that he is unable to meet 
the expense of his (or her) education. The wn- 

i having inquired into the circumstan- 
., betieve the statement to be tree, 





ecesof A. 
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and hereby recommend his case to the favorable 
consideration of the Superiatendent of Com. 


eh | joe f the P 
‘ oe. DE. erseers of the Poor 

[Signed] «. O. W. § of the town of ——.” 

If the parentis unable to furnish clothing, the 
fact should be stated in the certificate to the Su- 
perintendent. Clothing may be furnished at 
home, or at the institution, at cost, as the pa- 
rent or guardian may desire, or the institution 
will engage to furnish it for twenty dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. 

The time of admission is at the beginning of 
the session—on the first day of September—when 
a new class is formed. It is very important 
that those who intend entering the institution 
during the year should apply in season, so as to 
be able to join at that time. Late admissions 


opernte to the detriment of the pupils themselves 
and the hindrance of the class. 

Relative to the admission of those who are 
educated at the expense of their friends, the un- 
dersigned may be addressed oes 


EET. 

Principal of the New-York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

New-York, July 5th, 1844. —- 

P. S.—Papers in this city, and interior of the 
state, will confer a great benefit upon the class 
for whose benefit the foregoing av tice was de. 
signed, by giving it an insertion. 








PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 





COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS; THE! 
PLANS, THEIR .ABORS, AND THE RESULTS, 


[From the Perry Democrat.] 
ALLEGANY. ° 
PERRY COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


On Thursday the 5th of September, the Com. 
mon Schools of this Town held a Celebration at 
Perry Centre. Atan early hour in the morniag 
the several Schools, with a large body of specta- 
tors, assembled in the beautiful grove, situate 
between Dr. Nivens’ residence and Perry Cen- 
tre, where a convenient stage and seats had been 
prepared to receive them. A more delightful 
spot could scarcely have been selected for such a 
purpose. The number of scholars in the proces- 
sions belonging to the schools of Perry, was 456 ; 
these were joined by 190 from Castile and Coy- 
— making 646, Besides these there were 
a number of children as spectators. The 
whole number of persons present could not have 
been less than 10 to 12 hundred. There was a 
fine desplay of banners and flags, bearing ap- 
propriate mottoes and devices, some of which 
were very tastefully trimmed. No. 10 especially 
took our eye—but all were neat. The exercises, 
were opened with Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Spoor. 
The Recitations and Exercises by the Schools, 
wereadmirable, The first, by the schools, in con- 
cert, were well performed. Recitations were 
heard in Algebra, French, Astronomy, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Read- 
ing, Orthography, and Singing. The Spelling 
by the Schools, from Sanders’, Town’s, and Ele 
mentary Spelling Books, was fora Prize ; and 
was in truth on all accounts 


a masterly perfor. 
mance :—five .of the. Schools—Nos.°3, 4, 5, 7 





and 4, not waren aword. Fordistinct utter” 
ance of ev ter, clear pronouncing of ev 
syllable, and final and full pronougciation of te 
words, we have not seen their equal as a bedy. 
The Prize was equally and properly divided 
between the five Schools named above. 

At noon the whole assemblage partook of a 
cold collation bountiful.y provided on a table 
spread in the woods, with excellent taste, and 
embracing all the delicacies of the season. 

The Perry Band was present, during the 
whole day, and enlivened the scene with many 
appropriate airs. The singing by the schools 
also afforded much pleasure and amusement. 
And we would here remark, that we are glad to 
observe the ‘introductica of this inviting feature 
of education into our common schoo!s; for a love 
of chaste song is one of the most beautifully sig- 
nificant keys to national character. Among the 
songs sung by the Schools at this celebration, 
was one composed for the occasion, and given 
with very pretty effect by School No. 5, under 
care of Miss Tone, and one of the Schools that 
shared the Prize. 

At the conclusion of the exercises W. Rrtey 
Suir, Esq., of Attica, delivered an address, full 
of useful information, and urgent appeal. His 
remarks respecting tcachers were particularly 
to the point; he pointed to the responsibility 
resting upon them, and looking back to the days 
when he himself belonged to that class, he frankly 
acknowledged his incapacity at that time, re- 
gretted the vast good he might have done under 
a proper knowledge of his vocation, but which 
satisfaction was lost to him; and directed atten- 
tion to the flood of light thathas since been shed 
upon School Education, the deep interest now 
felt ia its promotion, and the advantages which 
Teachers now possess and should appreciate. 
Mr. 8, addressed the assemblage at great leagth, 
and with his usual ability. 

The aext speaker called upon was Rev. J. R. 
Pace, of Perry, who responded in some forcible 
and appropriate but brief remarks upon the call- 
ing and aim of teachers, which was listened to 
with satisfaction ; and may We treasured up by 
Teachers much to their benefit. 

Jos1an Anprews, Esq., of this village, next 
came forward on a call, and in a short and point 
ed speech clearly illustrated the position that the 
permanent prosperity of the nation and the per- 
petuity of her institutions, depend mainiy upon 
the general diffusion of education ; that the pre- 
sent educational movement is a new era in the 
history of our country ; and for its salutary ef- 
feets already upon the community, we need only 
look around upon the spectacle before us. 

Mr, C. A. Huntington, of Perry Centre, 
would defer his remarks, on: account of the late- 
ness of the hour ; but gave his hearty concur- 
rence to the enterprise. Mr. H.’s labors inthe 
cause of education among us have been highly 
useful. 

Joncr Srevens, the County Superintendent, 
has labored efficiently and industriously ia this 
great cause. He made some very sensible re- 
marks upon various matters connected with this 
subject, and very properly urged upon teachers 
and parents, to read the Gommon School Jour- 
nal,—it is certainly a useful work, but needs 
some improvements, in its ma > stil, 
had we the control-of a District, no trustee or 
superintendent, or inspector should be elected, 
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nor teacher should be hired, who did not pay for 


ay regularly read the Journal. 
in the whole, these celebrations must be pro- 
ductive of much good, in varions respects ; par- 
ticularly in extiting a proper emulation am 
parents, scholars, and teachers, to have their 
respective districts excel ; let them be encour- 
aged—the expense will be amply saved in the 
increased amount of education acquired by them. 

The spectacle before us on that day, as weil 
as. like exhibitions in other towns, evinces the 
lively interest that is being felt on this subject ; 
and shows to some extent what may be done 
when zeal and energy are exercised in this most 
important enterprise. 


CHENANGO. 

The following extract from the circular of the 
‘able county Superintendent of Chenango, shows 
the spirit that now impels the great educational 
movement in this state. Noris Chenango alone, 
we rejoice to say, in using the same admirable 
means to promote the first interest of society— 
the education of its youth. 


CHENANGO COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The fall term of this Institute wil) be opened 
in the Court-House in Norwich, on Wednesday, 
the 2d day of Oct. next, and continued for 10 


da 7 

The instruction of the Institute will be under 
the supervision of M. G. McKoon, A, M., as- 
sisted by D. R. Randall, Co. Supt., James M. 
Banks, Lewis Post, Esqs., of Bainbridge, Isaac 
N. Mason, Esq.,& Wm. R. Childs, Town Supt. 
of Norwich, and other competent instructors, 
One or two experienced female Teachers are al- 
80 expected to aid in the instruction: . Lectures 
will be delivered through the session by the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen, viz: 8.8. Randall, 
Gen. Dep. Supt., Albany; Chas. Davies, L. L. 
D., late Prof. of Mathematics in the Military 
Academy at West Point; James Henry, Jr., Co. 
Supt., Herkimer Co.; Rev. Wm. M. Hichards of 
Norwich; M. G. McKoon, A..M., B. F. Taylor, 
A. M.; James M. Banlis, Esq. ; and addresses 
from others are also, expected. Two lectures 
each day may be expected, aside from the fa- 
miliar oral lectures.and: illustrations during the 
recitations. The introductory lecture will be 
given atJi o'clock, A..M., on Wednesday, by 
M..G. McKoon, the Pripcipal of the Institute, 
immediately after its organization and the order 
of the exercises for the session is announced. 

The object of the i cachers’ Institute is doubt- 
less weil known to be the instruction of teach. 
ers of Common Schools in the duties peculiar 
to their profession. It is proposed to do this by 
illustrating im their presence the modes of im- 
parting instructions in the various branches pur- 
sued in CommonSchoo)s; from the Alphabet to the 
highest rtadies taught in them, and to discuss by 
leetures:iad otherwise, the principles to.be ob- 
served isthe management of schools, and ali 
those ‘subjects connected with School keeping, 
which are considered of especial importance to 
inexperienced teachers. Teachers. who have 
dad experience, may, it is hoped, witness exer- 
cises confirming their. practice, or convincing 
them oftheirerrors. Itisconfidently believed that 
teackers, by thus assembling together ; by con- 





versation with each other respecting their duties 
or success ; by communicating toeach other the 
improvements in modes of teaching within the 
knowledge of any of them ; by hearing Jectures 
and discussions upon their various duties, and by 
witnessing a practical application of those prin. 
ciples and modes of teaching from experienced 
instructers, may, in the short space of ten days, 
make greater acquisitions in the theory and 
practice of teaching, than by any other mode in 
months, if not in years. * 

From the high reputation of the persons engag- 
ed to deliver lectures and instruct the classes, the 
exercises cannot fail to be of a very practical 
character, and of the most valuable kind to those 
who design to become teachers of youth. All 
those, both male an! female, who design to 
teach the schools of Chenango Co. during the 
ensuing winter, are earnestly invited to join the 
Institute ; and it wouldseem, that teachers who 
duly appreciate the importance of their office, 
will be sure to avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered under circum-tances so favorable, to he- 
come acquainted with the principles to be obser- 
ved in the education of youth. The importance 
of previous discipline, to a successful discharge 
of the teachers’ duties has been so fully attested 
by the most eminent instructors in our country, 
as to admit of no doubt of the utility of such 
temporary Normal Schools as the one herein 


proposed. 
DAVID R. RANDALL, 
. Supt. of Com. Schools for Chenango Co. 
Ozford, Sept. 4th, 1844. 


FRANELIN. 
Bangor, 4ug., 28, 1844. 

Dear Sirn—Feeling a lively interest in the 
advancement of common school education, I 
send the following account of a School celebra- 
tion in Brandon, for publication in the Journal, 
if you think it worthy. 

On the 26th inst. the common schools of the 
town of Brandon met at the Centre school-house, 
agreeably to the notice of James H. Holland, 
Esq., the worthy town superintendent, for exam- 
ination. Prayer having been offered, Miss An- 
drews’ schcol sung a Le beautiful children’s 
songs, and then for more than an hour question 
and answer followed in quick succession, show- 
ing the delighted audience that she not only 
‘taught the young idea how to shoot,’ but how 
10 htt the mark. Miss Bigelow’s school then 
followed, and did honor to themselves and teach- 
er by their practical knowledge of common 
branches, particularly of .gcography and arith- 
metic. Excelleat compositions were also read 
by Misses of the age of ten or twelve years. 
Miss Spooner’s school then presented a lively 
scene, being all small scholars, and acquitted it- 
self finely. After a few stirring remarks from 
Dr. Stevens, our thorough-going county supegin- 
tenJent, and the Rev. B. Burnap of Bangor, the 
exercises Were close! by Mies Andrews’ sctiodl 
singing the ‘ Golden Rule,’ ‘Duty w: Teaeheys; 
and a few other pieces; and, if a correct opin- 
ion can be formed from the interest. manifested 
by all present, the time is not far, distant when 
the common school shall receive that support 
and eneopragement which its importance. de- 
mands, and become the means of instilling into 
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the. minds of children and youth, just views of 
or xelation to society aD STETSON, 
Town Sup. Bangor. 


ST. LAWRENCE..- 
. [We are mueh indebted to our correspondent 
for this appeal in behalf:of the Journal. It is 
now steadily gaining circujation and could we 
find se devoted a friend as Mr. Ross, in every 
téwn of the state, it could even at its present 
law price command the aid of the best pens in 
the Union, to give variety and interest to its 


élamns. } 

‘Parents ani teachers should bear in mind that 
the prosperity, the happiness, the liberty of our 
country the ultimate success of every ra- 
tional enterprise, for the moral and intellectual 
improvement of society, depend to a great ex- 
tent upoa the early, correct and virtuous educa- 
tion of our youth ; that a great majority of the 
people receive all their education moral and in- 
fallectual in the common school ; that these in- 
stitutions are not yet what they should be ; that 
many of them are not furnished with suitable 
means to properly develop the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of the young ; that they do not 
impart that instruction necessary to make the in- 
telligent and virtuous citizen, and qualify him | 
to act his partin society with usefulness and | 
honor ; that a vast amount of money is year]; 
expended upon incompetent teachers, and there. | 
fore, almost lost ; that the School Journal, by | 
giving the. best and most approved methods of | 
instruction, by pointing out the existing evils 
and errors in teaching and managing schools, by 
enlightening public opinion upon this subject 
and bringing it to bear upon the best interests of 
these institutions, is well calculated to remedy 
these evils, and ought therefore, to be aided and 
patronised by every lover of his species and his 





country. 

This valuable work in the hands of the peo- 
ple will prove a powerful auxiliary in advanc- 
lag our system of popular_education, and there- 
by better the condition of our common country. 
It is very much to be desired, therefore, that 
this work may be more extensively circulated 
and more generally read. Remember he that 
gives his aid and influence to better the condi- 

nd elevate the character of our common 
athonls, ae to‘advance private morali- 
ote domestic peace, to perpetnate our 
institutions, to diminish want, suffer. 
and crime. Let us be up and doing. 
A. ROSS, Sup. C. 8. of Madrid. 
Sept. Sth, 1844. 


SUFFOLK. 

We copy with great pleasure, from the “ Cor- 
rector, ” the following notice of the Superinten, 
dent of the schools of ‘Suffolk. 

&@ We ask the attention of every person in- 
terested in the following, from the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in this county, which 
is somewhat of a broad Pequest, as it not only 

es in the heads of families, bat‘all its ‘bran. 
, and for this plain reason there is not a per- 


| nerves and cleans out t 


\tion not onty operates asa preventive to vite 
‘but checks it in its incipient growth—braces the 
veins through which 
‘morality takes its course, laying a‘fornéation, 


.| on which to establish correct principles. 


Our present superintendent has not been ton: 
tent, like too many public officers, (mere iga- 
chines) merely to do.the duty required of litt 
by Jaw ;—he has acteda most praiseworthy part— 
he has acted from principle and feeling !—hé has 
taken much tropble and been at expense, 
for which he will, to be sure, receive an abunh- 
dant recompense—but from .no other quarter 


-than his own breast! And when such a than 


(we must say by chance) holds any office, it is the 
bounden duty the people owe to themselves, as 
well as to him, to both uphold and assist hum in 
the discharge of it. 
For the Corrector. : 
To TEACHERS, DUPERINTENDENTS AND OTHERS 
INTERESTED IN Common ScHOOLs. 

The County Superintendent having. visited 
nearly all the schools in the county, and become 
somewhat acquainted with their standing and 
means of usefulness, he cannot but feel desirous 
that some action should be taken with a view té 
their improvement. The holding of County 
Conventions of teachers and others interested in 
the subject of education, has been found in many 
counties of the state to be attended with very 
beneficial effects ; and in a county so extensive 
as ours, a meeting of the teachers and friends of 
the schools from all the different. sections, cannot 


‘but be attended with. the happiest resalts.— 


The teachers would «probably receive an 
equivalent for their expense of time and 
money, in the knowledge which they would ac- 
quire in relation to their duties, as well as that 
they would have an opportunity of comparing 
themselves with others from different sectibns 
of the county, and thereby learn to avoid the too 
common fault of the scheol/master of thinking 
too highly of hisown methods and acquirements. 
A general meeting of: the teachers would tend 
also, to produce ‘is felt to be very desirable 
in this county—a uniformity of text-books, 
and in methods of teaching. To others who are 
interested in this matter, reason need not be of- 
fered, why they should attend ; and those:who 
a en TA pets ite ? tendencies, 
system, op to ite superin i 
need not absent themselves ; for they should con- 
sider, that so long as they are taxed for its. sup- 
port, they may as well avail themselves of its 
benefits. The first Wednesday of October next, 
has therefore been fixed upon'as a suitable time 
for holding a County Convention of Superintend- 
ents, teachers and friends of the schools, at River- 
head ; and I ‘ally request of Town 
Superintendents that they will-extend this notice 
will be a wember of distugeshed frends of eat. 
w an : : 
cation present, to address the Convention. 

_ Thomas H. Palmer, Bsq., of Pittsford, Ver- 
mont, will deliver a series of lectures on moral 
and intellectual education. Oliver B. Pierce, 
Esq., of Rome, N. Y. aud others, will also ad- 
dress the Conventien. ‘ » 


Convention will.meet: in the morning of Wed- 
nesday, and hold fortwo days at lexst. 
»SAMUEL A.SMITH, - 
County Superiatendent. 





son in society, but has aninterest in it. Educa- 


August 234, 1844. 
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WASHINGTON. 


. “Old Copbriten. Sept. 1, 1844. 

Mxsers Enirors.—The 28th of August has 
passed, and with it one of the most splendid and 
imposing pageants ever witnessed in ‘‘ O]d Cam- 
bridge.” For several days previous, I had 
watched the movement.of things with no ordi- 
nary: of interest or solicitude, for I felt 
that.in the success or failure of that day’s enter- 
prise, depended, in a great measure the settle- 
ment of the important question whether our 
common schools should be revived, resuscitated 
and live ; or be suffered still to go on, to lan- 
guish and to die! 

4: was well known that the indefatigable 
eonmty superintendent for this section of the 
county, aided by the hearty co-operation of the 
town tendents of Cambridge, White 
Creek and Jackson, had been engeged or some 
time, am making arrangements for ‘‘a common 
school celebration” on thatday, and that the 
‘onder of exercises” promised an intellectual 
treat‘of no ordinary character. Yet notwith- 
or this, I thought I discovered, in ‘‘ the 
sigas of the times,” such marked and conclu- 
sive evidences of a criminal apathy among the 
people, in relation to the interests of primary 

cols, that I almost feared that the enterprise 
weuld prove afailure. Indeed, I know that the 
movement was looked upon by some with a sus- 
picious eye, and the idea of a large meeting only 
excited a smile. But as the day drew nigh, it 
became more and more apparent, that some 
great and important subject had taken pos- 
session of the public mind, and, for the time 
being at least, appeared to be fast absorbing 
every other consideration. Great preparations 
were evidently making in all directions fora 
general turn-out ! 

The morning et length came, and after the 
fashion of greeting the dawn of our nation’s 
birthday, was ushered in by the roar of artil- 

» At an early hour might .be seen, here 
‘and-there a solitary footman wending his way 
tothe scene of “action,” as though fearfal 
there might not be room enough to accommodate 
all who might come, or the better to enable him 
Ao witness the appearance of the masses as they 
arrived at the place of general rendezvous. By 
half past eight, several wagon loads had ar. 
rived, so thet by nine o'clock, it became very 
aiacine Kone tenaadhoene @ grand, a 
git - Long before the appointed hour, 
procession alter jon, of four horse omni- 
buses, gaily decked, and filled in many cases, 
almost to overflowing with smiling, happy chil- 
dten; came pouring in upon us. In some in- 
stamces, si well had the different schools timed 
‘their movements, and so numerous and genera! 
‘was the attendance, that without any precon- 
certed arrangements, these processions extended 
for nearly hali a mile in length. And while 
gazing upon them as they arrived in rapid suc- 
cession, I could not but be reminded, democrat 
as I be, of that song which the whigs so well 
like to sing, one strain of which runs thus : 

North, South, East and West are coming. 


Each school was pereetes by a banner, more’ 
er less tastefully decorated, with a chaste and 
te motlé, together with the No. of the, 

a » and name of the town in which located, 
yaseribed upon it. i 


Among the banners, I noticed several which 
seemed to attract considerable attention from the 
crowd, two or three of which, I would briefly 
notice. The first was borne at the head of the 
district school in the immediate vicinity, and 
consisted of a pink ground, of plain cloth, taste- 
fully decorated, the centre of which was occe- 
pied with a benutifal print of a class of little 
girls and boys engaged in reciting from one of 
Mitchell’s Outline maps, and so earnestly were 
they apparently engaged in this deligh exer- 
cise, that I could not but feel, that this vignette 
gave a kind of practical illustration of the truth 
of the motto chosen, viz. ‘‘ To try is to succeed, 
to do both our motto.” District No. 1, Cam- 
bridge. bore alsovan elegant pink banner, with 
the eee device. In the cen with . out- 
spread wings ht be seen the majestic eagle, 
bearing in his this great globe of ours, 
and upon his back the motto, ‘‘ a pledge of bet- 
ter times.” Around this were set the shining 
emblems of the “‘ old thirteen,” and surmount- 
ing the whole the words. ‘‘ wax to receive, bet 
marble to retain.” The two banners of Distriet 
No. 2, Seotland, and No 1, White Creek ; No. 
3, Cambridge, and No. 9, Jackson, were all 
elegantly got up, as were many others, but the 
hurry and bustle of the day rendered it impossi- 
ble for any one, without notes, to recollect all. 
Suffice it then to say, that, the numerous baa- 
ners, with their various devices and attractive 
decorations, added much to the beauty of the 
pageantry, and were otherwise productive of 
great good. I recollect seeing in the procession 
a group of little smiling girls, bearing this mot- 
to: ‘‘ A happy company.” Happy indeed thought 
I, for if those bright and smiling faces of yours 
are an index of the feelings within. then is } we 
motto well chosen, and you the happiest of the 
happy. A few of the various mottoes now re- 
collected, are here inserted. ‘‘ Our path is on- 
ward.” ‘Thus we climb the hill of science 
ever.” ‘The district school, the people’s cel- 
lege.” ‘‘ We toil not for wealth.” ‘‘ Education 
the basis of liberty.” ‘‘ Excelsior.” ‘‘ Train 
‘up @ child in the way he should go, and when 
vhe is old he will not depart from it.” ‘* Our aim 
is high.” &e. &e. &c. 

A little after ten o’clock, the great body of the 
people had arrived, and soon after the order was 
given to form into procession. Arrangements 
having been made for the exercises in a delight- 
ful grove, little more than a quarter of a mile 
from the church, the place of general rendez- 
vous. Some little delay. was occasiqned by the 
threatening aspect of the heavens, but by: en 
o’clock the procession, under the charge of Co). 
8. McDonal, Chief Marshal, assisted by the 
town superintendents and several of our citizens, 
began to move. The spectacie at this moment 
was most and imposing. At-the head@ 
might be seen the splendid ‘‘ North White Creek 
Band, diseoursing sweet music,” that could not 
fail to reanimate and enliven the most stoic heart; 
next came a long procession of citizen spectatorg, 
then the several schools of Cambridge, White 
Creek and Jackson, preceded-by their res; 
tive town superintendents, and accom by 
ae erry, and —_ , the principal and sta- 

ents of the Cambri ashington ys 
Many of the children ef these schools entered 





the procession uncovered, the heads of the lit- 


le misses being beautifully ornamented with 
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wibbons and flowers, ani the coats of the litile 
thasters ,tasteiully decorated with. the same. 
Dhroughout the whole line ef the procession 
might be seen the various banners of the schools, 
white, pink aad blue, together with several neat 
little flags, ail fioating in the breeze, and giving 
as:a miniature representation atleast, of ‘‘an 
varmy with banners,” and adding much tw the. in- 
‘terest and hilarity of the day. -; 533 

» Just befere the van had reached the grove and 
before the line of provession bad fally formed, 
a slight:shower, which hal for sometime threat- 
ened us, came upon us. For. few moments 
fears were entertained that the line of procession 
‘would break up, and thereby interrept the,orser 
of proceedings. Several schools, which had not 
yet formed, together witha large number of ¢iti- 
zens took refugeia the church, .But’so enthu- 
-siastic were the creat mass, and mere especial- 
By the children of many of the schools, that few 
of:these deserted the ranks, giving usa practi- 
‘eal itlastration of the sentiment of one of their 
motto’s viz: ‘‘ Our pathisonward;” Thegreat 
body of the procession therefore keptonin ‘‘ the 
even tenor of their way,” asthough nothing had 
befallen them. 

On arriving at the grove, it soon became ap- 
parent, that, although the excitement of the oc- 
exsion, and the fascinating strains of martial mu- 
sic, always sweet melody to a juvenile ear, had 
done much to preserve order, and to lead the 
Children to press furward in spite of the threa- 
tening ele‘nents, there was, at least, one other 
motive which might have had its influence, and 
which, if it did, no epicure, at least, could 
blame them for yielding to. ; 

I had previously understood that the children 
had been requested to :* bring their dinners,’ and 
expected of course that each child would be pro- 
vided with a “‘iunch” to ‘‘stay his stomach” 
with. But judge of my surprise, when I en- 
tered the grove, at seeing a table, extending ina 
circular form nearly half way around the large 
atea, fitted up for seating the immense multi- 
tude during the public exercises, in the 
richest profusion with all that delight the 
taste or regale the senses. In addition to the 
various pastries and confectionaries, the tables 
were loaded with apples, peaches, melons, rai- 
@ins, nuts, &c. &e. or, as the pedler’s show-bill 
has it, ‘‘ with other articles too numerous to 
mention.” - 

As I extended my eye a the tables, and 
ever this new ‘‘ temptation,” I almost wished 
weun. a little school bey, that I too, 

t be permitted to mingle with these happy, 
@Miling children, not only in ‘the parade of the 
ay, but especially in that delightful exercise in 

they were abont.to ge, for I urest con- 
fess that not even the frosts of threescore winters, 
had rendered me insensible to the pleasures of 
the table, or the delights of childhood. 

Bat the: ** dews of Heaven’ continued to fall 
im rather too rich profusion, and it soon became 
apparent that the contemplated exercises could 
not take place in the grove, but that it would be 

to adjourn tothechurch. It was there- 

fore early eunounced, that as soon as the re- 

freshments were disposed of, the processicn 

would again form, and retera to the church, 

where the remaining exercises would take place. 

‘) Accordingby the band soon struck up a lively 
/ 


air, and ina few moments, the vast multitude 
were wending their way back to the charch.. 
Bat order had nuwgiven place to' disorder. The 
multitude, anxious to secure a place in thd hurch 
and knowing that hundreds must be deprived: of 
that privilege, broke'from the bine of procession, 
and sought safety and comfort in *‘ flight.” ’ Bat 
to the credit of the chiliren be it said, thatithey 
preserved, amidst the otherwise eral econfu- 
sion, remarkable good order, so that their “ re- 
treat” was attended: with neither *‘ loss mor 
danger.” 

The exercises in the house were peculiarly ia- 
teresting. The opening prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Bullions, president of theday. Address by the 
Rev, De. Potter, of Union College, and speak- 
ing upon important resolutions by the Rev. 
Messrs Parmeley and Fillmore of Cambridge, 
and Doolittle of Granville. These exercises 
were agreeably interspersed with the most de- 
lightful music from some seventy or eighty sweet 
juvenile voices, under the cave of Dr. Stewart, 
of this place, and also from the ‘* North White 
Creek Band.” 

Of Dr. Potter’s address, I hardly need remark 
farther than to say, it was worthy of theday and 
of the distinguished friend of popular edacation 
who uttered it. While listening to his well 
timed remarks upon the importance of sustain- 
ing good common schools, rather than those poor 
apologies which now usurp the place of the for- 
mer,. the absolute necessity of a schoo! organi- 
zation and of thorough and systematic supervi- 
sion, to secure good schools, the perfect adapta- 
tion of our present system to accomplish this de- 
sirable result, the touching appedls addressed to 
parents, philanthropists ‘and christians, to come 
manfully up to this great work, of educating.» 
nation of freemen, and the lofty strains of im- 
passioned eloquence in which the whole were 
enforced, [ could not but feel, I say,: that pre- 
jadice, if it exists, must melt away, that igno- 
rance cannot abide the light of such facts and 
such arguments, and that a new era is indeed 
about to dawn upon the cause of popular edu- 
cation in ‘‘ Old Cambridge,” and that I already 
saw that impressions had been made, and im- 
pulses given, that could not easily subside, or 
ever be fi "i 

After the adoption of the resolutions, anda 
hearty vote of thanksto Ur. Potter, in which 
the audience manifested their feelings by os 
en masse, the assembly were dismissed aad | 
the house, the band, the mean while, . playing a 
solemn parting air. 

Too much creditcannot be awarded to the high- 
ly capable and efficient county superinicadent, 
who projected this celebration, nor to the faith- 
ful and active town superintendent, to whose aid - 
the public are meinly indebted for the excelleat 
arrangements and a good order which 
marked the day. May their reward equal their 
merits. 


I am, dear sir, as ever, Pate: 


WYOMING. 
Attica, Lug. 26, 1844, 
F, Dwieur, Esq.: 


Dear Sta—I baye mot written yon on the 
subject of our schools during the summer, pre- 





ferring to wait until I could make up my miad 
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and permanently. I am now most happy to say 
that such improvements are going on. There is 
more energy, spirit and ability among the teach- 
ers. Parents and ians are becoming more 
awake to the importance of attention to their 
schools. Celebrations have been, and will be 
held in a large majority of the towns in this 
county, and mest of the towns intend to close 
their schools with a public review or examina. 
tion. 

The celebrations in .: mind, are the :nost ef: 
fectual means of exhibiting the schools and 
teachers at one view, to the inhabitants, in the 
mest convincing manner of any thing that has 
yet been brought to my notice. When all the 
schools in succession are brought up in review 
before the inhabitants for exercises, they will 
begin to be able and willing to judge impartial- 
ly of the ability and qualifications of the several 
teachers, and the proficiency of the scholars, and 
those whose teachers and scholars are deficient, 
will begin to feel mortified, wonder why their 
schoo) did not do as well as certain others, and 
wish they had such a teacher (one of the best,) 
in their school. Thy begin to think, and many 
declare they will have the best teacher that is to 
be had, next year. Besides, if these celebra- 
tions and examinations are held towards the 
close of the schools, they have a very great ten- 
dency, that nothing else yet has had, to keep up 
the ambition of the scholars. They are encour- 
aged and delighted with something ahead, with 
the idea of a ride, a celebration and an exami- 
nation, and I declare it as my settied conviction 
from thorough personal experience and exami- 
nation, that the effect in all respects upon the 
schools is most beneficial, Children are easier 
governed, because more cheerful, and will more 
readily perform their exercises correctly, with 


these prospects before them. I have known, g 


aad often learned the same from teachers during 
the present summer, that more improvement has 
been made in reading, by the inducement that 
scholars must read correctly at celebration or 
examination, during one fortnight, than in three 
whole months before, with all the drilling and 
effort the teacher could make. 
Celebrations, far surpassing the hopes or ex- 
ations of the friends of schools, havealready 
held in Gainesville, China, Warsaw, Weth- 
ersfield, Attica and Castile, and appointments 
are made for Perry and tigen he number 
of scholars attending these celebrations, has not 
been less than 2800 to 3000; besides, on each oc- 
easion, a large number of people, old and young. 
The arrangements, and decorations of carriages 
and teams, the simplicity and beauty of the flags 
and banners, with the short and tonching mot. 
tees upon them, create a sensation which strikes 
deeper to the hearts of the people, than any that 
have preceded these days, and they forcibly im- 
press all virtuous citizens with the folly of the 
unmeaning mockery of late great political ga- 
therings. 
I cannot pursue this subject farther now, but 
I will endeavor to give you some account of 
them in detail, hereafter. 
In haste truly yours, 
A. STEVENS. 


Eniz—The interesting Report of the Conven- 
tion at Williamsville, came too late for this 
number. It shall appearin the next. 





EDUCATION. 


The American Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
Sul Knowledge. v 


TRUSTEES. , 
T. Frevincuuysen, Epwarp Rosinson, 


Joun A. Drx, Jonn Toraxy 
Tuomas Cocks, Marsnatt §. Bipwet, 
Joun L. Mason, Cuarres Buter, 


Maxcivs S. Hutron, Gxonrce Peck, 

H. R. Scnoorcrart, Tuos. L. Vermiryr, 
Joun B. Becx, Atrrep C. Posr, 
WiruiaM Apans, Wriuam L. Stone, 
Grorce B. Cusever, Wa. R. WittiaMs, 
Sami. F.B. Monst, Joun O. Cuovres, 
Grorce Fo.som, Cuartes E. West, 
Gornam D. Apsott, Wittiam Currer. 


Ata meeting of the board on the 14th of March, 
a majority being present, on motion of H 
R. Schoolcraft, it was unanimously resolved, 
that the secretaries be requested to draw up a 
brief statement of the past and present labors 
of the institution, and of its future designs, for 
publication in the leading journals of the city. 

In pursuance of the above resolution, the tol- 
lowing articles have been prepared, which edi- 
tors friendly to their objects are respectfully re- 
quested to publish.. 

This society was instituted in the city of 
New-York, in 1836, and incorporated by the le- 
gislature of the state in 1837. Its officers area 
president, thirty-eight vice presidents, one for 
every state and territory of the Union, a board 
of forty directors, and an executive committee 
of twenty-four. 

The objects of the institution, as specified in 
the charter, are as follows; to wit: 

‘* For the purpose of advancing the cause of 
eneral education, by obtaining and publishing 
statistics and facts relative to the history, the 
progress and the improvements of the school 
systems of our own and other countries; of pro- 
moting associations among professional teachers 
for purposes of mutual improvement and co-op- 
eration; and for the establishment more gene- 
rally througheut onr country of libraries and 
reading rooms for popular use; of establi 
eotrespondence with similar institutions in Ev- 
rope, with a view to promote, by all laudable 
means, the general interests of education, lite- 
rature, science and the arts.” 

The first and immediate object for which the 
institution was organized was the establishment 
of a national school library. It ‘aimed to 
a pure and elevated library, adapted in its cha- 
racter to the yr ‘of our cotmtry, in each of odr 
fifty thousand schod!-rooms. ¥€ introduction 
of a world of literature, “ puré and undefiled,” 
into a new and hitherto unoccupied field, the 
school-houses of 2 nation, to mould the minds 
and hearts of the coming and future generations, 
was deemed xn object worthy of all the combin- 
ed influence and energies of a national instita- 
tion. To this great object the labors of the 
friends of the institution had been directed long 
before its organization, and were subsequently 
devoted for several years. . 

In October, 1837, the committee published, in 
® pamphiet form, their plan of an v9 American 
school Library,” which was extensively circu- 
lated in various ways. The annual report of 
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the society for that year stated that more than 
sixty thousand copies of it had been circulated 
throughout the country, in the columns of differ- 
ent papers and periodicals, and half the number 
had been accompanied by a cordial recommen- 
dation of the library system, as worthy the at- 
tention and support of every patriotand ev 

legislature of the land. nF 

In March, 1838, the committee opened a’cor- 
respondence with the then seeretary of state 
and superintendent of common schools, Hon. 
John A. Dix, who accorded to them the kindest 
encouragement, and during the period of his fill- 
ing the office extended most valuable counsel 
and co-operation. 

In April, 1838, the law was passed appropria- 
ting $55,000 a year for three years, from the in- 
come of the United States deposit fund, to the 
districts of the state for the purchase of libra- 
ries, on condition of their raising annually an 
equal amount, making $330,000. The members 
of the society, in common with others, had me- 
morialized the legisiature to this effect, but had 
not. anticipated so soon the attainment of this 
important measure. 

In May the commitiee, having selected with 
no small labor and care a library of fifty vol- 
umes to recommend to the schools of the coun- 
try, called a public meeting at the Stuyvesant 
Institute, at which Governor Marcy presided, 
and which wag addressed on the subject of the 
new library then introduced, by Hon. Wm. H. 
Seward, 

In May, 1838, a member of the committee 
about to visit England was charged with autho- 
rity to represent the interests and objects of the 
committee in England, and received letters of 
introduction to gentlemen connected with similar 
societies and engaged in similar objects there. 
Ow his return in Autumn, he presented a report 
in, detail of his action abroad in behalf of the 
committee. confirming the assurances of co-ope- 
ration from these sources, which had previously 
— eamwee se 

a the autuma of this year, the secretary of 
state in his annual circular to the 11 ,000 distriets 
introduced the entire ca e of the first vol- 
umes of the library selected by the committee, 
Santer wah an honorable mention of the insti- 

its ae 

n Feb. 1839, the commi appointed a de- 
legation of four to visit Washington, to intro- 
dace their cee: plan and library, at a public 

ting in the Capitol, and to present a memo- 
‘to congress, asking their attention to an ob- 


jest of such truly nationali ce. A meet- 
x ‘deep interest was held, Mr Justice Story 
ing. Addresses from eminent public men 
awakened an almost enthusiastic interest. The 
next day, by order of the senate, the memerial 
of the society, its published documents and plans, 
and also the proceedings of the meeting in the 
Capitol, were published; and notices of the lat- 
ter, at mach length, were given in the national 
papers, inviting the attention of the whole coun- 
try to the school 1 seg 
In the prosecution of these labors there had 
been held, according to the records, seven meet. 
ings of the society; tem meetings of the board 
of directors; fifty meetings the executive 
committee. There had been.called by direction 


addresses had been secured from some twenty of 
our most distinguished public men; and fifteen 
smaller and more private ‘meetings, making in 
ali more than one hundred meetings. 

The executive committee had published etven 
letter-sheet circulars, and two 8vo. pamphiets — 
of 54and 12 pages, of which many thousand 
copies had been circulated ia this country and in 
Europe. : 

Eight individuals, officers and agents, had 
been employed by the committee; five of them, 
at the expense of the treasury, officers, agents 
and delegates of the society, journeying in be- 
half of its objects, had travelled more than fif- 
teen thousand miles. 

In April 1839, the successor of Gen. Dix, in 
the office of secretary of state and superiatend+ 
ent of common schools, introduced a law extend- 
ing the appropriation’ of $110,000 a -year for 
three years, to five years, making $550,000 to 
be expended for the purchase of school libras 
ries. And a delegation of the committee, on vi- 
siting Albany during that month, for the same 
purpose for which they had visited Washington, 
were informed by the secretary that it was: his 
intention to take the entire direction and ma- 
nagement of the libraries for the state into his 
own hands, which he did, making subservientto _ 
his purposes all the results of the labors of this 
institution. 

The committee, discouraged by such an issue, 
yielded to a necessity it would have been vain 
to resist, and suspended for a time their meet- 
ings and their labors. They have since, how- 
ever, resumed their efforts in another department; 
these labors, they believe,, have not been the 
less useful, because they have been silent and 
unseen. Some account of them will be given 
in the next article. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU: 
SION OF USEFUL KNOWLEGE.—No. ff. 





[Abstract of the Anoual Report, November, 1943.j 

In compliance with the requisition of the con- 
stitution, the executive committee submit the 
following report of their operations during the 


past year. - 
* The attention of the committee has been dis 
rected exclusively, during the , to the sub: 
ject of text-books for the use of schools. Some 
progress has been made in their investigations of 
the school books of our country, and some im- 
portant steps have been taken toward their im- 
provement. may indeed appear too 
feeble and slow, when the magnitude of the 
object, and the difficulties which encompass it, 
are taken into view, together with the necessity 
of proceeding with such caution that no steps 
taken may have to be retraced, the committee are 
satisfied that all that could have reasonably been 
expected has been accomplished. 

The labors of the committee have been chiefly 
employed on the following subjects :— 

I. Spelling books; If. Reading books ; II. 
Dictionaries ; 1V, Grammars; V. Arithmetics; 
VI. Writing books ; VII. Works on moral phi- 
losophy. , 

The examinations which have been made of 





ef the committee, in different cities and large 
towns, seven public meetings, at which valuable 


some of these classes of books have broughtun- 
der review a Yarge number of volumes. As 
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was, stated in the first number of these articles, 
there have been examined under the direction of 
the executive committee, about five hundred 
American and two hundred and fifty foreign 
school books. Among them one hundred and 
twenty different spelling books ; three hundred 
different English grammars ; nearly two hun. 
dred. different arithmetics; and considerable 
numbers of other kinds. of books. Itis designed 
to continue this work until a complete collection 
is made.of the valuable schoo! books of our own 
country, of England, of France and of Ger- 
many. 
REPORTS. 


The results of these examinations have been 
enthodied in written reports, which have been 
duly eonsidered and adopted by the executive 
conttitittee. Reports on the following subjects 
pt ot I. On the general principles to be 

fim the adoption and recommendation of 

I Books. II. On-school books, in general, 

but with special reference to spelling books; a 
paper of thirty pages 8vo., which ‘was printed 
for the use of the society. IIT. A particular 
and extended report on two spelling books, 
deemed by the committee worthy of a minute 
and critical examination ; a paper of seventy 
closely written letter sheet pages. IV. On Por- 
ter’s Rhetorical Reader. V. On Colburn’s First 
Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic. VI. On mo- 
ral science. VII. On writing books for schools. 
VHF. On English grammars, ‘which has also 
been published in a pamphict of 24 pages 8vo. 
for the use of the society. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the preparation of re- 
ports on other subjects. A catalogue of nearly 
two hundred different arithmetics has been pre- 
pared, most of which have been or are fow found 
in the schools of our country. 


0OKs ADOPTE 

The flowing b books have ll adopted after 
much careful de. som, 8 aa announced Pe the 
commencement : text- 
beoks for schools, viz: gg ig od Rhetorical 


aon pethars's "First Lessons in Intellectual 


IN PROGRESS. 
ae subjects which have been attended with 
most t, are 
rte Nis Gok in {tered 
cine of views and wish wef soe a ach 
es | e . 
the preparation of 2 book in 


known to be in accordance with 
pinions ‘of many of the most intelligent ac- 
tive of osuay? The education in various parts 
ts alrendy 

saat or Soutess template the committee, are, to 
some ‘extent, m to the public, and will 


from time to time ‘be communicated in the a 
lished reports. 

The work undertaken is one of time and care, 
and can never be performed to the satisfaction 


of these who appreciate it but by & degree of 

labor commensurate with its importance. © 
There aré three books, which of themselves 

are, in the vat of the committee, worthy of 





| odes are awaiting @¢ dectsioad er com - 





months of extended consultation, labor and care; 
books which, perhaps more than any others, (if 
we except the Bible,) exert a controlling influ. 


and the morals, of a nation. They are the 
spelling book, the grammar and the dictionary. 
These are the great guides and censors of the 
language ; and the: fanguage of a people ts not 
only the vehicle of their thoughts, but is almost 
an unerring index and exponent of their hearts 
and lives. How important, then, to have these 
great fountains, from which a whole nation 
eh 5 kept as ‘‘ wells of English, pure and un- 
e 


grammer, in our own country and in the father 
land, ought.to be the same. ‘The republic of let- 
ters, at least of the Anglo-Saxon race, should 
be one and indivisible. When the two great na- 
tions, speaking in the same language, are such 


so greatly increased, and the intercommunication 


it ig'a matter of no small moment that 
usage of our “mother tongue” should be, not 
only in both Jands, but-every where, the same. 

Aad this can es be secured by elementary 
books conformed to that usage in either country, 
which may be regarded as authority. A com- 
mon standard, in view of the high destiny of the 
English tongue, is an object which the commit- 
tee are disposed to take some pains to effect, 
and there is some reason to believe that the ef- 
fort will be appreciated and seconded by scholars, 
statesmen and patriots, throughout the realms, 
as Carlyle happily says of ‘‘ Saxondom.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, &e. 

The labors of the committee have given rise 
to very considerable correspondence with the 
friends of education in different parts of the 
country, and with some important boards of edu- 
cation. More than two hundred letters are on 
the files of the society. The committee has 
been represented at several public eon 
conventions, where the great interests of 
tional education have been discussed and they 
are happy to say that not only a hig 
and labors 






ng be — Dut that nei aa hear 
rally preva an active an 
ian tion in its efforts ‘has been 


fered. yc beter a oF coveasion Goa 


, before deciding on books to be recom- 
bead to the schools under their care. © 


= Conventions of ‘su tendents and teachers 
in the meet this and other states, have 
ssdea resolutions comm 


and ending 
these labors ; ees re ot ee 

ential and viuunld Gresies of the country hav 
spoken of 
in a manner affording gratification and encour- 
agement. Numerous applications have also 
been made by authors and- publishers to have 
their works adopted and recommended by the 


"In conclusion , the committee would only add, 
that the prosecution of their Inbors has greatly 
thened their conviction of the importance 

‘of the work they have undertaken, and every 





il be foun’ to aid and support it. 


ence over the thoughts and feelings, the manners 


The standard of orthography, orthoepy and — 


near meighbors, and transatlantic intercourse is © 


‘ss 





of literature and science isso rapidly ean. 9 


the aims and’ tabory of the tebecities 





moath brings increasing evidence thit 
the commuaity will appreciate it, and that bene- 
wi 
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TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 








Under this title, we shall publish such sugges- 
tions in relation to methods of instruction, as 
will be useful to the teachers of our schools. 





The following judicious remarks are from the | § 


pen of Dr. Alcott, the author of ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Schoolmaster, ” ‘‘ Slate and Blackboard Ex- 


excises,” and other valuable and interesting con- 
tributions to the cause of general education. 

The schools referred to are in Connecticut, but 
Albany County has schools in which the same 
evils existed, and the same remedies have been 
most successfully tried. 

In our own judgment no branch is more uni- 
formiy badly taught than reading, and in none 
is reform more essential.* 

READING—HOW TAUGHT—HOW IT SHOULD BE 
TAUGHT. 

In Reading, the fundamental error among us 
consists in endeavoring to do too much at once. 
No sooner is a child set to reading the simplest 
sentences than he is required not only to pro- 
noance each letter, word and syllable correctly, 
but he is also expected to attend to proper doud- 
ness of voice, distinctness, emphasis and cadence ; 
and to observe the pauses and inflections. 

Now this is about as unreasonable as that of 
requiring the beginner in writing to attend, at 
the very outset, to position of the body, the pa- 
per and the hand ; to the cat, slope and size of 
letters, and to all those minutie of art which 


the violation of a well known and highly impor- 
tant principle, especially in early instraction— 
** Do one thing at a time.” 
But although this is the fundamental error, in 
, other errors are frequent. The. 
lessons, almost every where, are too long.— 
Teachers seem to think that if their pupils read 
beth eripeesteagyronlpa |. packs, peperwcy 
ho errors, they will at some-time ar other, 
how or other, become good readers ; 
and that the greater the number of pages read 
over, as a general rule, the greater or more rap- 
their progress. Like the carder of 
ts his raw. material into 


| w or why 


make their appearance at the other. 


I was.in.a schoo! of 30 pupils one day, when 
i the forenoon recess was very short, 
T eng what was the usual length? to which | ri 


I received for reply—‘‘five minutes.” On being 
shown that fifteen minutes would be better than 
five, the teacher observed that he could not get 
through his usualcourse of instruction if he had 
so long. recess, And yet these same pupils 
every day, read their one or two chapters of the 


* Nore- We hope that teachers will commu- 
nicate the results of theirown experience, and 


make this department of the Journal, widely 
useful. Ed. 





New Testament, and then two or three pages in 
the National preceptor, the Village Reader or 
the Child’s Guide ; and all this amount of read- 
ing was di indespensable.—How om! . 
matter would it be to shorten these reading les- 
sons one third or even one half! This would 
ive time for arecess of reasonable length ; 
and what is of nearly equal importance 

give time for reading more thoroughly. 

It would be eae Pee bed he truth to poole by 
the real progress pupils of our schoo 
the shortness of their lessons than by their length ; 
though, in point of fact, ithas little to do with 
either. A class may learn more by reading a 
single-paragraph of half a dozen lines,in a pre- 
per manner—perbaps by a single scholar—thaa 
by reading, in the common way, three, or four, 
or half a dozen paragraphs each. It is of some 
consequence, I grant, to read long lessons, inthe _ 
usual manner ; but of far more to read but little 
and to read that little, well. And so, in fact, of 
spelling, geography, grammar, arithmetic aud 
every thing else. 

The consideration that children do not learn 
by much reading in the usual way, is not the 
sole objection to it. A great waste of time 
is involved. At least one sixth, oftenabout 
one fourth of the time spent in onr schools 
is devoted to reading. Now the pupils 
would . not only learn faster by reading half 
as long, in a more thorough manner, but. 
there would be saved half an hour daily for 
other purposes. 

This half hour daily is an item of importance. 
To a child, who from four to twelve years of age 
attends school eight months of the year, it is a 
saving of 3, 520 hours—equal to 264 months. 
To the 80, 600 children of the State, it would be 
a saving of 2, 120, 000 mouths, or 176, 666 years. 
If these children, politically speaking, are State 
property, and their time is worth on an average 
$25 a year, the public gain by saving and ma- 
king a wise use of this time would be toa sin- 
ee of the youth of the State $4, 444, 
444, 

He therefore; I repeat it, who shall be the in- 
strument of so far effecting a reform im the me- 
thods of teac reading, as to save half the 
time now devo to it, and make the remaining 
half worth more than the whole aow is, will be 
a great public benefactor. He. will save to the 
’State, in less than half a ect Frage’ foar 
and a half millions of dollars—whiech, of itself 
especially, to a dollar and cent commanity, is 2 
matter of much i ‘¢ 

The reading, in our schools is defective in. 
rape i s. In general, theselections are 
in advance of the pupils’ years; when not ze,. 
are of such a character as seldom to interest their 


feelings. When we see a class of readers, da- 
ri tee exercios. standing at sixes and sevens— 
hoiding their books awkwardly, looking around 
the room, or playing tricks on their next neigh. 
bors, and in their turns mumbling over the sen- 
tenees, verses, or paragraphs assigned them ia 
a monotonovs manner, yet at a rate sorapid 
as to make scores of mistakes, most of which 
pass wholly uncorrected—professedly, too, for 
want of time te make corrections—are we not 
warranted in saying that the exercises are of 
very little service to them, and that for the pur- 





pose of improvement they. might about as well. 
read over an equal oumber of pages ia Latin or 
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Greek? Yet such isa pictare—by no means ex. 


aggerated—of the greater part of the reading ia | if 


our schools. There is very little that deserves 
the name of reading, in nineteen in twenty of 
our schools. And as is-the school, in this re- 
spect, so is the schoolmaster—aye and the pa- 
rent, too, We have few good readers among us, 
even among our public instructors. 

Now it need not be so, even with our present 
defective reading books. Selections may be 
made, from all of them, which might be so 
managed. by the teacher, as to extite the in- 
-terest, and arouse the feelings of the dutiest school 
ehild ia New-England, Forexample, leta verse, 
paragraph, or sentence, be setected; let the teach- 
er either read it himself, or require some of his 
‘Hore intelligent pupils to read it, or draw forth 
—which is better—an. explanation from the pu- 
pile. Let them see that it has meaning; and that 
they can by attention and thiaking come to it. 
Let them be active in the exereise, and not pas- 
There are a theusand ways of accomplishing 
this object. One is, by requiring them to ex- 
press the sentence or parpera h in their own 
‘words. ‘Another is, by atystng it. Another 
is by conversing on some topic it may suggest. 
Another, still, is by familiar criticisms on each 
other’s manner of reading it. Ia these or other 
ways which secure attention and require thought, 
the dullest seatence or paragraph is susceptible 
of being made deeply interesting to the youngest, 
I was going to say dullest ee hy 

Only a short time sinee I found a class of very 
young ehildren, in one of our schools, reading 
an article foom the National Preceptor (found 
alsoin the old American Preceptor) entitled 
“The Test of Goodness.” As I expected, it 
was read, or rather munibled over in a very 
notosous manner, according to the custom of the 
day—two thirds of the pupils having their eyes, 

a gl portion still their thoughts A ati 
where: Yet this is by no means a worse selec. 
tiem than many others of the same book, and of 
most other class books, in reading, which obtain 
favor among us. Here is one-of the paragraphs. 

“Qa this the second son advanced. - In the 
travels, said he, I came toa lake 
held a child ing with death. 
» im the pre- 


course of 
in ‘which I tru 

I planged*into it and saved’ he 
sence of a numberof the neigh: , 
alt of whom can atiest the truth of what I assert.” 


‘Now there is not the slightest necesity of hav- 
ing 2 whole class of sone Bier ton years 
» merely passive in‘reading such sentences as 
» Or, ve rr ow minds 
with someth » Or devising .or ex- 
mischief. Had the teacher, in the ia- 
stance above, read with and for her pupils, some- 
thing would have been gained. But this is not 


enough. 

if tne Test of goodness” is about to be read 
by a young class, or indeed by any class, I 
would ask them, beforehand, te take their books 
and study it over carefully, assigning as a motive 
for this, that instead aving the whole class 
read it, I might, very possibly, cal? upon partic. 
ular individuals to read it, while the rest would 
leok over and perhaps make corrections. That 
in order to have cvery ope prepared for the task. 
it was necessary all should study or read it over 
beforehianit. Then, whe the hour came for the 
exercise, I would do what I had before promised. 


mo- 


During the progress cf the exercise, However, 
if not before commencing it, I would analyze it, 
in something like the following manner, “ 

First, F would read, or require a pupil to read; 
**On this, the s€cond son advanced.” Here [ 
would thus question the class. Had this-second 
son any brothers? How do you know? Had 
he a father living? How do you know thist 
What is the weaning of advanced?’ It I should 
ask one of you to step out two or three steps for- 
ward of the class, and another to go beck two 


or three steps, which would advance? To ad- 
vance, is to come forward, then, is it? 

What did the young man—the second son— 
advance, or come forward fort What did he say 
he came to, in his travels? What is a lake? Who 
can teli me what is the difference between a lake? 
and a pond? Did you ever see a pond? Did you 
ever see a lake ? How large a lake did i yan Syer 
read or. hear of? Names of some of the lakes, &c. 

Are lakes always deep? Do you think the lake 
spokenof, here, wasdeep? Why? Was this lake 
remote from inhabitants, do you think? Whynot? 
Was this second sen a grown man, think you, 
or a mere boy ? What makes you think so? 

What doesthe youag man say he sew, in the 
lake? How came the child to be inthe lake? Can 
you gucss? In what way did the young man 
save him? Are there any other ways of saving 
drowning people ? What are some of them ? Is 
it probable the child could swim? Why not? 
Can we swim till we are taught? Do you sup- 
pose the child’s parents, or any body else, re- 
warded the young man? Why not? What feel- 
ling did the child probably have towards his de- 
liverer? Was such a feeling right and proper ? 

Was any other person present when the child 
was saved? Why do you suppose there was? 
Why, thea, did not they oe ? pony ae 
ever see a drowning person you 
the bedy of patel had been drowned? What 
is the meaning of “‘to assert?” What is the 
meaning of “‘ to attest?” 

Does any one believe for one moment, that a 
class of could be either stupid or unin- 
terested, while such exercises were going on T— 
Or that they would ever again read the seateace 
balfasleep, or with symptoms of positive 3 
But their interest. be increased, or their at- 

tion azrented Oy e relation, on the part of 
the teacher, (or even by some pupil) of ‘an anec- 
dote. How miany lives have been savedine re- 
markable way, as by dogs, &c- ' 
. T bave dwelt the longer on this point, because 
I believe it tobe one of immeasurable ert 
ance. It is an attempt to rescue, hot the ’ 
bat 'the minds‘and souls of our children from a 
worse than any ordinary lake—from the lake of 


st faction and death. : 
‘Need I repeat that half an hour, or évena 
quarter of an hour, spent in a manner like the 
ing, would be worth more, much more,— 
than a whole hour spent in running over four or 
five or half a dozen pages of that which they 
very little understand, and which they care for 
still less ® It would be worth more as a mere 
pry exercise, aopion nothing of the thought 

ing it would elicit. 

wa | perp bts , died and more than astonished to 
fin? teachers, every where—men and women of 





reputed geod sense, too—persisting in the use of 


mere hum-drem exercises, and calling them read. 
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will long be suffered to remain ; even emulation, 
so long deemed absolutely indispensable to the 


Su; | success of an enlightened system of teaching, 


has been to a very great extent, superseded by 


in ' the application of higher wend galiee aut tiere 





PLP DPD DOA AML OD DI NI LENS 
THE PROSPECT BEFORE US. 


Tuxusr years have now elapsed since the sys- 
tem of supervision of our common schools 
through the agency of county superintendents, 
‘Was Originated and put in operation—and a lit- 
tle more than one year, since the substitution of 
the office of town superintendeat for that of 
commissioners and inspectors ; and the friends 
of elemementary education may look back with 
pleasure upon the substantial improvements 
which have been effected during this short peri- 
od, and forward with well-grounded hope and 
“sanguine anticipation for the fature. Without 
at this time going into details, it is sufficient to 
state that in all those essential attributes which 
give value and efficiency to our common sehod! 
system, our elementary institutions of learning 
throughout the State have advanced far beyond 
_ ‘he most enthusiastic expectation of the strongest 
_ advocates of the existiag lew. The healthfel 
- and invigorating elements of personal, thorough 
and systematic visitation and inspection, on the 
part not only of the several officers officially 
- eharged with the performance of chis-duty, but 
_ git parents and citizens generally, have secured 


«fe @ur common schools an interest.and an attrac- 


a, 


they have never before possessed. 
of a higher order of qualification, in- 
and moral, have very generally sup- 
plied the places of the inefficient drones, under 
whose soporific influences, the interests of eda- 
cation have so long languished and drooped. 
Life and animation—interest and excitement+ 
Progress and advancemient—have taken the 
place of that listlessmess and repugnance 
ence characterized all the operations of 
school : the school-master is no longer 
as the stern und gloomy despot, ‘or the stup 


T 


efficacious motives. - 


But the most encouraging feature in the prac- 
tical operation of the existing system is the gen- 
eral manifestation of a personal interest in the 
schools, on the part of the public. This is 


y | evineed by. the spirit with which the numergus 


school celebrations in nearly every section of the 


| State are appreciated and conducted. Our 


columns continue to be filled with animated ac- 
counts of these most gratifying and joyous festi- 
vals; and we speak from personal observation 
of their effects om the interests of education, 

when we say that fo greater incentive to the ad- 
vancement and efficiency ef elementary instruc- 
tion, has yet been afforded, than is furnished by 
these exhibitions. The advantages and benefits 
of the school are brought prominently and dis- 
tinetly before the public ; teachers receive their 
appropriate rewards in the approbation of their 
patrons and employers ; the children are stimu- 
lated to renewed and successful exertion—not to 
surpass each other—but to surpass the hopesand 
highest expectations of their parents and teach- 
ers ; and an impulse is given to their physical, 
intellectual and moral powers, which will carry 
them onward.in the pursuit of knowledge and 
virtue with accelerated velocity and. poeor the 
most encouraging auspices. 

These results are principally due to the assi- 
duous and jedicious exertions of the county and 
town superintendents throughout the State : end 
if the recent revision of the laws hed .aceem- 
plished nothing beyond this, it would have well 
deserved the approbation of every enlightened 
and right-judging citizen. Without claiming 
secured | for the system asnow constituted, perfection, 
we hazard nothing in saying, that, so far as‘its 
practical results thus far may legitimately be 
taken as # specimen of its powers, it is, as » 
whole, and all things considered, the best system 
which has yet been devised, for securing, when 
faithfully administered, the benefits and bies- 
sings of public instruction. As such, many 
of our sister States are building up their efluca- 
tional systems, upon the basis of our own; and 
the most enlightened friends of education at 
home and abroad, cddtede its excellence ani its 





}eapability to.accomplish the great object. for 
“which it has been devised. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE STORY OF OBERLIN. 


strongest incentives that can or 


agp ys whois vel- | 
has ihe Tansee om; the 


— t yrs coun | 
my Speone instaee and the mise | 


rable vinces » Possess in 
Sasi lines menere measures ee comforts pon life, 
pri- 
’ tercourse and individual en- 
joyment. Mr. Stephens’s Travels in Central 
America; a book of great popular interest, de- 
ee the infinite Hors of cultivated mind 
to man, by exhibi the extreme degra- 
dation uent to the won Sy of all cultivation. 
No gneh proof of the value of general education 
would need be brought up in its behalf, were 
there not some people, 
its importauce. apesbetc per-. 
sons would by no means exclude al 
of the young, but they would have the 
that hath been, the thing that shall be; the 
would have common school education as little 
Dube st possible ; they believe it requires no 
. c isign, nor any vement what- 
poe er. course a do eat ae advance it, 
. traning ee vance it, 
' ~ Eland of vf cic onthe hat is not for us is. 


pat gt Dy aya 


The best friends of 
8 whe. can te 
the extension of it. 
ty knew the worth of it aig the 
its ts, or by as a of them +3 
case, imripe ase ve nothing or very 
tle to. gain by the ~ nee wisdom and - tow 
f the hey -haye done, or they 
ves. what u 
the only reward they expect for their counsels or 
theircares, is no other than the prevention of sin 
and misery, and the enstpentation of virtue 
who. seeks dea 


ag foge: disposed to to! her 


its aterility, it was said formerly, that the wife 

might earry home in + ary ata shee e hay that 
hnsband had mown in along morning. The 

people of the Ban deja Roche, however, inthe 

midst of this destitution possessed one inestima- 

ble blessing, not every where enjoyed | in that 

part.of the world, it was religious toleration; 

ong the few families that su wth 

Ateoine in tive mites rae tbe ast 

testants and Catholics, who sosntigeet ines, 

each in their own way, without 


nm 
derive n ‘> advantage 


x caper ot] 
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% ovement soon exhibited by the pupils lite. 
turned the parents’ hearts ‘to their chil- 


dren; they delighted in what gratified the latter 
‘glad desired for themselv 


es the instruction denied 

- to the’r childhood. po RRS 2 
Ia 1767, Stouber wassucceeded-by Joha, Fre- 
@eric Oberlia, a native of Strasbourg.” Seven- 
teen-years of tolerable cultare had ad his 
panieoes beyord their primitive barbarism, 
t they stil! stood in need of better instruction. 


oe oe eae himself — 
ehiefly exten to the wants 
of the whole people. fre Mean awe men to 


cabins were converted 
iato snug dwellings, andthe mothers of families 
having better habitations, became better house- 
wives. The art of reading became general, and 
Bibles being circulated, the influences of religion 
became more authoritative, and the rade laa- 
‘pange of the people was altered by degrees to 
the purity and propriety taught in the books 
which they read, not by any grammars, which 
are indeed, subsequent to langudve, and not in 
advance of it, according to some people. 

The soil of this rocky district was improved 
by severe bat intelligent labor, guided by the 
good pastor, and plaating and ing were in- 
ceeded by the thi ps land the esr. 

nursery, the ar the gar- 
den ; and thus the agriculture of these poor 
mountaineers was raised from atoilsome and in- 
efficient practice toa productive science. As the 
comforts of life increased, 80 did the population, 


had ever before gone in any country. He was 
sanesle: He law that al- 


instraction ; that evil habits began 


- than is generally believed, and that the facility 


with which aivanced education might be con. 


| liest firmation. 


ducted, greatly og upon habits of the ear- 
he female teachers, (condxe- 
trices,) who had charge.of the little children, 
learned to relieve instruction by am t. The 
children were taught to sew and knit, they were 
indulged with picturés to look at, and were in- 
structed in geography from maps, constructed 
for their especial They sung hymns.and 
songs, and the most scrupulous care was tak 
that they should Cow with strict propriety, and 
thus the patois (their local dialect) gave place 
to a parer speech, During the whole course of 
instruction these children were taught reading, 
bie “ser geography, astronomy, na- 
tural history, music and drawing, but no gram- 
mar atall. Soon the inhabitants of Strasbourg, 
antthe neighboring towns came to look at the 
wonders which one man had effected, and 
charmed at his success, the rich and the benevo- 
lent offered him the niost liberal aid. Subscrip- 


. | tions of money for his use poured in, and well 
- | did Oberlin appropriate this bounty 


; such boun- 
ty as we have no need of for such purposes, The 
state is our benefactor and God is our bénefactor. 
What the state gives to every district in our state, 
an! our own means, if we have the heart to use 
them, will suffice to educate our children, so 
that they willcompare worthily with those of any 
other people. 

The children of Oberlin’s schools were espe- 
cially taught sentiments of piety, not of intole- 
rance ; brotherly kindaess and Christian morali- 
ty®; the utmost civility of manners and the most 
carefal neatness. They were: required to be 
clean when they came to school, and the school- 
rooms, and all approaches to them, were also 
kept exquisitely clean. This is a matter in 
which children will readily concur and take 
pride in, if it be insisted upon, and represented 
to be indispensable, as it is in truth indispensa- 
ble, as eminently conducive to self respect aad 
all decorum. 

The children in the Ban de la Roche, were 
taught from things as well as from books ; they 
were sent into the woods and fi¢lds to search tor 
indigenous plants and to make’ collections of 
them. ts Reed pecpk a tgararls seca 
cultivate own little gardens, and were 
strected in g flowers other 
from nature. 


public 
spirit were thus my: inculcated in them. 
Mr. a 


heunaca nes tase’ i of Oberlin’s ininis istry, to 
fix his abode in the valley, and to introduce the-e 


4 


a fibbon manufactory which employed many 
“ Conducted by Providence,” says this gea- 
tleman, ‘‘into this remote valley, F was the 
more struck with the sterility of its soil; its 
straw thatched cottages, the apparent pover 
of its inhabitants, and the simplicity of their 
fare, from the contrast which these external 


. [appearances formed, to the cultivated conversa- 


tion which I enjoyed with almost every indivi- 
dual F met, and the frankness and confidence of 
the little children, Who extended their haads to 


me ia the tnost eagesing manner. I have sow 
resided among them for five years, in the s:idst 
of a people whose mannersare refined and whose 





tminds are eblightened by the instructions re- 
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ceived from the earliest infancy. To be sur- 

rounded by such amiable and intelligent beings, 

reconciles my family to the privations we must 
experience in our seclusion.” 

It must be obvious that a greatincrease in the 
value of property, as well as in the amount of 
comfort was produced by the increased intelli- 
gence of the mountaineers. The transformation 
thes wrought in ani tand ignorant people 
solely by the power of instruction, guided by 
wisdom and benevolence, was not ished 
in a day, but it was genuine and demonstrable, 
and intelligence of it spread far and wide. . The 
king of France, Louis XVIII, made Oberlin a 
member of ihe Legion of Honor, and the venera- 


ble man might be seen with the e upon his 


breast after he had reached his eightieth year. 
His little settlement was visited with admiration 
by travellers from distant countries. This ex- 
cellent person died in 1827, full of years and 


It is but justice to the female sex to relate, 
that Oberlin was greatly assisied in his duties, 
first by his wife and afterwards by a member of 
his household, Louisa Schepler. This piousand 
energetic woman received one thousand franks 
from the bequest of M. Montyou, a French gen- 
tleman, who left that sum to be annually be- 
stowed as a reward to obscure virtue. P 

Our social circumstances are every where dif- 
ferent from those of the peasantry among the 
the Vosnes mountains, but there are waste p 
among us, and in all places the need of similar 
instruction to that described above is felt, if not 
in thesame measure, certainly for the same 
ends, to refine the manners, furnish the minds, 
exalt the motives and increase the moral and in- 
t ial powers of the young. Wedo not look 
to any single benefactor to aid us in the attain- 
meat of these ends. We must be our own bene- 
factors, inform ourselves of what is best to be 
dene and feel assured that itcan be done, be- 
cause it has been dove. Apathy and obstinacy 
Ttany defeat what the laws encourage ; what so- 
ciety demands ; what enlightened perseverance 
may accomplish, and in that case, sinning against 
Night how signal will be our calamity how 
deplorable our disgrace. 





MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


Nassau, June 3, 1844. 
Geography, is a study not inferior to any oth- 
er pursued in our common schools, and I have 
for a long time felt the | ity of some im- 
= the mode of teaching it. As taught 
ore, very many have come short of a 
thorough knowledge of this branch of study, 
@wing not only to the defici in the plan it- 
self, but also to the amount of time required to 
be devoted to it by the teacher... After a careful 
examination of these maps, for the purpose of 
ascertainigg whether there have been any im- 
provements-made, not found in former works ; 
and, also, whether a saving of time can be se. 
eured by their use, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that much benefit may be derived therefrom, 

not only in these, but in many other respects. 
But while I believe the maps are every way 
well adapted to the use of our public schools, I 
think a pm priors and highly useful addi- 
ton could, ought to be to the key. 





This improvement whieh I would propose, and 
which is louldly called for, is, that it should cen- 
tain the most correct pronunciation of the geo- 
graphical names. Few only are acquainted 
with the proper pronuntiation of these names, 
and scholars as well as teachers, demand some- 
— to he pine pan Ang cag ty. ie tas can 

attained v wily by arrang names 
in the Sore Sods pacer somewhat similar to the 
words in a lexicon ; that is, write the name, and 
to its right, place the pronunciation. I think it 
would not secure the object desired to have a 
separate work containing these pronuaciations, 
but that they should be in the key. 

But if the improvement cannot be made in the 
key as now arranged, I think either Mr. Mitch- 
ell or some one else, should immediately issue a 
new one. If I mistake not, this can rman Reg 
done, by referring to W orcester’s Lexicon, w: 
contains these prounciations, or to some other 
work. I have no hesitation in saying, that if 
such a work should appear, it would be pur- 
chased by the districts which have these maps, 
as well as by many of our instructors in com- 
mon schools. 

An Ovp TEACHER. 


For the District School Journal. 
MORAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. Dwicur—It is with peculiar satisfaction 
that the friend of educational improvement wit- 
nesses the efforts now being made to incorporate 
moral training, as a fundamenta) and important 
part, with a common school education. __ 

What is moral education? It is the develop- 
ment of man’s moral nature, as intellectual and 
physical, are of the intellect and physical frame- 
Education is the harmonious development of the 
three departments, The modern philosophy as 
to the ere haa y ee fa is, J bela 
generall . According to ,, there 
is 8 faculty of the mind, which in its health 
state, unerringly points out the m quality « 
actions, supported by Abercrombie, Rush, Reid, 
Stewart, Combe, Spurzheim, Wayland. The op- 
posite theory is; to refer the virtue and vice of 
actions to reason or a process of reasoning, as to 
siderat ; sebported © ey Hame ae, 
si on, su y ’ ? 

Locke, |The Loy sre of ih 8 we of 
jucation must id upon eory, ot} 
erwise moral, is mere intellectual culture. "Prof. 
Wayland says, ‘‘ He that does wrong, not only 
acts contrary to his nature, but contrary to the 
ee is coperiioon wo le sabre, aot. paash 

m ton nature, as 
ble for us to conceive.’—Wayland’s Moral Sci- 
ence, p. 71. The true system of moral eduea- 
tion seems to be, such aa one as will exerciee, 
and consequently develop the moral. patore. 
Physical and intellectual education are analo- 
sto moral. It is by the useof the respective 
faculties that they are developed and strength- 
ened, by disuse that they are w ed or near- 
ly destroyed. A moral text book is needed, 
which will treat of the nature of the moral fac- 
ulty, contain moral problemé for solution, vari- 
ous ayers rae pre to anal “ae any other 
matter which will give a true idea of conscience, 
or bring into use andexercise the moral faculties. 

The cultivation of man’s moral natare, is an 

ine that can revolutionize me work, This 
noblest part of his natere has left unculti- 
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weeds have choked its growth, the wind 
verted its original direction, and even its 
ry existence has been questioned. Man has 
| taught from his very iafaney that the com- 
_of wrong is alluring and pleasurable, the 
mance of right selfdenying and not pro-' 
e of much happiness in this world. These 

@ to be dissipated, and the attractions 
urements of & course of conduct in con- 
3 ¢ with conscience, impr upon’ the 

i youthful mind. What a contrast between that 
+2 intellectually educated but fiendish bts, Hina 
yonder prison, and him whom a nation’s love 

ights to call the “‘ Father of his country!” | I 
te was a district school master, and I look 
‘upon the efforts then thade to teach my 

‘Virtue, as the most pleasurable reminis- 
ence of that period. 

‘Says the philosopher, Dr. Rush, ‘“‘ The ex- 
tent of the moral powers and habits in man, is 
: uiknown. It is not improbabl¢ that the human 
a mind contains principles of ‘Virtue, which have 
mever yet been excited into action. * * * I 
am ‘not so sanguine as to sappose that it is pos: 
sible forman to acquire so much perfection from 
science, religion, liberty and good government, 
as to cease to be mortal; but I am fully persua- 
ded, that from the combined action of causes, 
which operate at once upon the reason, the mo- 
ral faculty, the passions, the senses, the brain, 
the nerves, the blood and the heart, it is possible 
to produce such a change in his moral character 
poste raise him to a resemblance with an- 
gels. 

Is it the dream of an enthusiast that looks for 
a period in man’s p ion, when his moral 
powers will be so highly caltivated that no one 
will need the protection’ of law; when in the 
words of Professor Potter, (at the Rochester 

tion) no jail, prison or gallows shall be’ 
mankind 
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into it a living soul. It prepares the child tomake 





nse of his acquisitions just as the ancient Roman 
artist did, who was taught to.copy with life-like 


isionthe Grecian master-pieces—just as does 
the serf of the Russian noble, at the presentday, | 
who is trained toexecute at command, difficult 
pieces of music, or make faczimiles of paintings 
of the best modern Italian or Flemish masters 
—withoutthe slightest advance of the operative 
or intellectual stature—or without one power of 
producing an original conception. 

How many of our ten thensand teachers have 
ever known that education, even a common 
school education, should-be directed to the due 
development, the symmetrical cultivation of the 
physical, the moral, and the intellectual facul. 
ties of every child?’ How many have known the 
constant, careful; practical use to be mate of this 
knowledge, if possessed, in the treatment of 
every child? That to-educate the moral powers. 
tothe exclusion or total neglect of the intellec- 
tual, would be detrimental in the extreme, ren- 
dering their sabject the victim of superstition 
and the sport of passing delusion. To educate 
the intellect to the neglect of the moral nature, 
would be to give talent.and power without prin- 
ciple—in other words, it would be to educate for 
the penitentiary, the prison cell, the scaffold of 
the gallows, the grave of the suicide! 

Again, how many are ignorant of the distinc- 
tion between intellect and feeling, between ideas 
and emotions—know not that these two classes 
of mental operations are called into activity by 
very different objects, cultivated by different pro- 
cesses—and that as one or the other predominates 
in the mental constitution, produce very different 
results both in Conduct and character? 

woe for those who trample on the mind, 
oa! deaths wing ’ me Sain wn Homey they fone 
Ww j ma 
Tus Hower bis foot bath bruised; of ight anew 
The torch he quenched ; or to musi¢ wind 
Again the lyre string from his teuch that flew, 
But forthe soul! Oh! tremble and beware 

To lay rude hands upen God’s mysteries there! 

In addition to the true discernment of his duty 
as an ry ogres come are other requisites, with- 


out which, per 
to have the care of the young: Time = 


permit us to dwell here upon the importance 
| & teacher's social and moral qualifications—his 
‘tof decorum aE kindness > his ch ‘ , his 


Move of virtue, his reverence for his Maker. 
‘| These constitute the’ most precious traits, the 
.Tichest ornaments of childhood; and there i« no 

revevem in the 


trath and beauty of what has never touched or 

entered his own soul ? ‘ 
We are sometimes almost tempted to believe 
that much of what hasbeen written and sung 
8 


d | about our earliest moments, is but the dreaming 
jofa beautiful fancy; 
, amid ‘ Hy 's 


and yet who that pauses 
bustle” and thinks. upon 
ory Soot enediematiae cage: 
‘soft purity and its brave gentleness—its mos | 
‘that thinketh no evil—its hope that believeth 





* B-auco, lea from, ’ 
PS ck oe Mh ae vee hv bag 






things—does not feel as well as know thet it ig 
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the one green spot to which manhood often looks 
back, and sighs that but once only through it rans 
the thoroughfare of individual existence. . How 
rarely too is the evening of any life so dark that 
the dimmed eye of age, sightless though it be to 
all things present, does not fix and fasten upon 
that far oft Auroral brightness? Howeasily are 
we thus by observation and experience brought 
to believe that 
‘¢ Heaven lies about as in our infancy.” 


If thus pute and precious and permanent are 
the impressions of childhood, how inappreciably 
important the character of the agents that 
duce them. The parent, the mother, is the first 
natural observant of these glimpses of a higher 
nature; how easily we can excuse that beautiful 
superstition which teaches her that the smiles of 
her sleeping infant are ‘‘ gleams of fairy visit- 
ings or angel ministrations.” 

If the mind were as Locke and others of that 
school supposed, like a sheet of paper on which 
might be inscribed whatever characters we pleas- 
ed, how immeasurably important that an intelli- 
gent artist should be selected who had studied 
long and well, not only the mysterics of his art, 
but the precepts of its great masters! But far 
different is the mind from being a passive reci- 
pient of ideas, it is rather ‘‘ a germ with distinct 
tendencies folded up within it.” Thé earliest 
unfolding of this germ, the virtuous and intelli- 
gent mother, watches and fosters— 

“ Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air, 
The soul of its beauty and love lays bure.”’ 

Too soon by the force of circumstances, the 
child is removed from maternal guidance and 
feithfulness, and placed under the care of the 
schoolmaster. Shall that mest ‘‘ sensitive plant” 
blossom with culture or droop by negleet—shall 
it expand in washout be blighted in part—shall 
it grow up with noxious excreseences, unsight! 
distortions, gr exhibit the graceful ae 


’ Taking such a child, from such .a mether, an 
intelli wepeld fe by sunnetine Sem 
cueamte muy. tee mental, d moral powers 
Thevwicous child. of =, neglecsful 

Cpe 
SCMERCE 


tong 


are not found in the common school, wi 
be had to the high school, the select scheol or 
the academy, i AY 
Aside from any moral or intellectual conside- 
rations in behalf 
erned—he is—by economical considerations. 
eee Senne ene eee 


advance 
to im eight or twenty-four months, will be 
after; if-he is found in tke public school, the 


of his child, the parent will be} i 





publie school will be patronized; if onty at the 
high or select school, then suck school will be 
patronized at the expense of the common school. 
As stated in another part of this the 
normal teacher in Massachusetts is found on trial 
to be able to put a school forward much mere 
rapidly than teachers who have not had equai 
advantages: And must there not be something 
in having trained teachers in schools to accom: 
plish ‘such results?) How else is it that.at 14 
years of age the Prussian seholar is discharged. 
trom school with attainments: far superior to 
those our youth of 16 years possess ? 

This large saving of time, of clothes, of 
books, of school money, will not, does not, es- 
cape the observant eye. 

Motives of public economy, besides the im- 
perative necessity and obligation of doing some- 
thing to bring the public schools ap to the select 
and high schools, require that we should ia 
earnest set about taking the incipient steps to 
obtain a permanent supply of competent teach- 
ers. 

The committee do not indulge an expectation 
‘that an adequate supply of well-trained teachers 
for our schools can be furnished in a very brief 
period; this, whenever undertaken, and under 
the most favorable auspices, must be the slow 
work of years. i 

As already seen in a former part of this re- 
port, the state long ugo set apart a specific fund 
for edacating the teachers of its common schools. 
The plan adopted to ensure such education had 
so failed of the object, that the Regents of the 
University last year suspended all appropriations 
in aid of it. There now remains in the treasu- 
ry, unexpended last year, the sum of $4,800; at 
the end of the current year, unless otherwise ap- 
propriated, there will be an equal additional 
sam. ibe ‘windem and Susecent ohtpeines Iti: 
lation, having e an appropriation rev- 
enue, of whi his annual sum of $4,800 consti- 
tutes a part, to educate common schoel teachers 
—no ene, it is presumed, willhave the hardiheod 
to seek a nag a the use of it for 
general purposes, or to divert it to 

nor can it ! 
the Regents will restore it tothe teachezs’ de- 
i ; 4 


uv 4 


the annual sum of $10,000 is recommendedto . 

ted from the literature fund in support 

institation. This amonat will not be re- 
garded as too large ,when it is borne in mind thet 
it is desirable that accommodations id be 
made for from 150 to 200 pupils; that if suitable 
ildi furnished, there will be serious 


books: 8 incipal will require a very con 
and one ‘coR- 
hope that the a ation will act be \ee far 
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exhausted that those charged with the general 

» gaperiatendence of the school will have no means 
tomake a weekly allowance towards the 
maiatenance of one of pupils. } 

Kt is not the rogerk gy age or of that com- 
plaisant homage which in ev 
christian nation is the accorded due of the female 

that has given to the sex an unequivocel 
prelereace in teaching and controlling the young. 
is not superior science, bat superior skill in 
the use of that science, it is the manner and the 
wery weakness of the teacher that constitutes 
her strength, that ensures her success, For that 
eccepation she is endowed with peculiar facu)- 
ties; while man’s nature is rough, stern; impa. 
tient, ambitious—hers is gentle, tender, endur- 
img, unaspiring. One always wins, the other 
eometimes repels; the one is loved, the other 
sometimes feared. Kindness and quickness of 
frank sympathy ‘with the ’ 
. when the scholar’s conf- 
dence os + gas gained, he is 
denceforth easily taught erned. 

In childhood the intellectual faculties are but 

| erga developed, the affections are much more 
at that early age the affections are the key 
of the whole being; it must be possessed before 
the understanding can be opened to the easy in- 
of knowledge. The female teacher readi- 
herself of that key, and thus havin: 
access tothe heart, the mind is soon reached a 
operated upon; while the male teacher seeks, in 
direct approaches to the understanding, to im- 
plant scientific truth. Here we have the solu- 
tion of the problem—of the superior success of 
female teachers with small scholars; although 
Shus resolved the cause will remain while the 
different natures and temperaments of the two 
sexes remain. One of the distinctive character. 
isties above hinted, deserves a further remark; 
that while the habits of female teachers are bet- 
their morals purer, they are much more apt 
pe sate Neng pele in the 
teaching. It isan employment to which 
as already said, they ere peculiar! 5 and 
wherever have attempted have™ suc. 
. In » where have 
been most they have been most ap- 
In the winter and summer schools, 
715 teachers were last year employed, 4,301 of 
face were es; in 1841, of 6,508 teachers, 
4i2 were ; 
already seen at the Barre and Bridgewater 
, where both sexes were received, and 
‘where only such were admitted as signified that 
i: was their intention to teach, the number of 
females over males preponderated more than 
three to one. vA 
+ &s'they will be more apt to teach when edu- 
ated, more likely to continue in the employment, 
_ pk and receive less wages than the com. 
mittee believe the state should hold out some in- 
dacement to females, perhaps to the number of 
two-thirds of allthe pupils admitted who have 
attained the age of 16 years complete, and who 
are vhysicaily and morally and intellectually 
properly constituted to become teachers, and 
who shall signify it to be their inteation so to do 
—to spend a or more ct the normal school. 

The different-counties should be entitled to 
send Pupits to the school in the same Proportion 
they are represented inthe Assembly; the conn. 
ty superintendents associating: with the first 
jedge of the county, might, perhaps, safely be 


refined and | in 


| money is-e 


showing a gradual increase. | 





entrusted with the power. of recommending pu- 
pils; it being understood that no one would be 
received until examined, or continued after being 
admitted unless commendable proficiency was 
made in the science aad in the practice of teach- 


g. 
The terms of admission, the course and dara. 
tion of study, the testimonials to be given on 
the conpenn of the course, and finally all the 
detail of regulations to organize and govern such 
an institution better be left delibera- 
tion and sound j ent of those under whose 
supervision and contro] the whole subject matter 
is placed, than an attempt be made to particu- 
arize them in a report, or digest them into e 
legislative enactment. 

t will be noticed that the committee speak of 
the establishment of one normal school; did our 


present means seera to warrant it, the commit 


tee would with confidence recommend the im- 
mediate establishment of at least one in each of 
the eight senatorial districts; if one is now es- 
tablished, and that is properly endowed and or- 
ganized, there cannot be a doubt that not only 
one will be called for in each of the Senate dis- 
tricts, but in a brief period very many of the 
large counties will insist upon having one estab- 
lished within their limits. The establishment of 
one is but an experiment—if that can be called an 
experiment which for more than a century has 
been in operation without @ known failure— 
which, if successful, will lead the way for seve- 
ral others. It is believed that several of the 
academies now in operation can and will be 
speedily converted into normal seminaries, when 
the period arrives for the rapid improvement of 
education; in this way there will be no loss of 
academic investment, and the great interests of 
the public will be as well or better subserved 
than they are at present. 

The committee. believe the ‘‘ experiment” 
should be tried at the capitol; if it cannot be 
tested in the presence of all the people, it should 
be before all the representatives of the people. 
As a government measure it is untried in this 
state; the result therefore will be of deep inter. 
est.* Here at each anaual session of the legi 
lature, eati be seen for what and how the p 

expended; here can be seen the exhi- 
bitions of the pupils of the semimary and of the 
model school; heré; if unsuccessful, no report of 
inte can cover up its failure, or 
prevent the abandonment of the experiment; 
here citizens from all parts of the state, who 
sort to the capital d ‘the session of 
: pe Mane ye pe the eeetiie tel tbe 
an exam’ wor. e 
i) school system, of learning the best meth- 
ods of teaching, and all the improvements in the 
science and practice of the art; those who in the 
spring and autuma pass through the city and 
from the great » those who from all 
parts of the Union make their annual pilgrim- 
age to the fountains of health, will pause here 
to see what the Empire State is doing to promote 
and improve the education of her people. 





* The committee are aware that the publie schools in 
New-York owe much of their success und celebrity to 
tenchers tra:ned in normal schouls in that city; that a 
schoo! for €ducating tedthers for some few weeks in 
cach of the last:two' years, has been kept up in the 
county of Fulton, (As gricate enterprises such efforts 
are prais worthy, bot t y cannot supply the place— 
possess the influence er produce the eflect of a centrat 
govevament iastuiution. 
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In confirmation of the views of the’ committee 
as to the eligibility of this location, one of sev- 
eral authorities must suffice. The able and 

popular treatise of The School and Scholmaster 
asks,* ‘“‘ Why not plant a teachers’ seminary or] 
normal school, sufficieat to accommodate one or 
two hundred pupils, at the capital, where it can 
be overlooked by the officer who hasbeen charged 
by law with the superintendence ary in- 
struction, and where it can be visi mem- 
bers of the legislature, stramgers aad reer: 
thus sending its influence oak remotest 
mities of the state, and even of the nai aid 
If located here, it would be as easy : 
for pupils from all parts, as any selection py RE 
could be made; here it could. be. placed. u 
the direction of the superia 
schools and of the Reg 
if located elsewhere,q newcelass of | rs must 
' be created to take charge of the i ution. 


One objection of 
urged against the loca 
subsistence in the city, OVer the country; that 
has not been found an obstacle in the way of the 
prosperity of,*and Jarge attendance at, the Medi- 
eal College and Female Academy of this city, 
and at several institutions of literature and science 
in New-York. Perhaps, as more than'an equiva- 
lent offset to this objection, the commitiee are 
authorized to say, if a normal school is establish- 
ed and located here that buildings and rooms 
suitable to accommodate the institution will be 
provided without subjecting the state to any ad- 
ditional expense. 

In conclading this long report, the committee 
would fain ask, is there no responsibility resting 
upon this legislature ‘to do something to lessen 
some of the evils of peed pane eth there 
ne obligation resting upon us to make at least an 
effort to renovate the schools—to 
with competent teachers? Can we adjourn, hav. 
ing filled a volume with private’and local bills, 
= . @ pittance of our time te. con- 

perfect and pass an act tar aed 
aa to the right education—the well. | of 
more than 600,000 of the children of this state? 
Have none of us read and felt as th ‘s 
sian expressed reer % I on 





















































we hot owe it to the le ne 
we not owe it to the state ite 
it to the whole country--that 1 
means” for the rapid 










‘ Duties rising out of ot per 
And prudent cantion net 
nee evil, equa gf 

















So shall licentrousness and 
Be rooted out, and virtgots 
Their place; and genuine 
Like an inheritance frum age to age.” 


aa 





*Page 249, v ide ales Gapeciatontouta’ Reports, 1044, 
PoP ointer. ‘ 


dent of common} 
“of he deivene: 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN N. HAMPSHIRE. 





)» Alively interest in the improvement of Com- 
Schools has been excited in New-Hamp.- 
ire. some parts of the State, County Con- 
have been regularly held for several 


2 wage and be deal has been done, to good 
gives a fall account of a 
ate Conreni at Concord during election 


one was held last year; aad 
Mr. Bouton, ese ® committee thea appointed, 
deration this year, the follow- 


tions »— . 
1. s Thata committee of three be 
; ort to the Convention what 








ined! Books, Geographies, His— 
oe &e., 80 far.as they can obtain infor- 
aed ite schools in this state: 
and such of ' jad suggestions conceraing 
text books as they may think best. 

2. Reged, That a committee of three be 


ap to report to the Convention on the 
pains Sash of establishing a Normal Schoo! ia 
this state : and to Suggest some method for its 


3. Resolved. "That a committee of three be 
appointed to report to the Convention, whether 
any revision of the laws regulating the schools 
in the state is required: and if so, to suggest 
what alterations are required. 

The commitice appointed under the last res— 
olution subsequently reported, among others, 


pet rena, dep Hy 
y the 83d article of the Constitution 
of New-Hampshire, the public and primary 
schools and seminaries, and the interests of tite- 
rature and science, as also.the moral education of 
our youth, are placed under the superintending 
care of our legislature : therefore, 
Resolved, That the duty imposed . upon. the 
ore "cannot be duly performed without 
aod ample information upon those subjects. 
Resolved, That no efficiency can be expected 
in me furtherance of those objects, without pro- 
whose specified duty it shall be to 
the details thereof. 


; That a Superintendeat of Commoa 

ae ucation, should by law 
ed; duty it shall be to receive, 
@ publish a suitable and anaual 


deem it highly importeat 
neta Tt wale by law for the establish- 
part ei libraries i in the several school dis- 


= ! state. 
a good deal of 


s were adopted. There was 
Maia ty en Soe tlc a Kerns aad 

w Salma e eene, 
Hen, by Hon of Boston. The meetings 
contia three days ; and the Journal pronous-- 
ees it the most important School Comvention 
ever hold in’ New. Hampshire. 
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COTTON. 
Treas are many species of the cotton plant 
and their number is being ly incre: 
by the researches of botanists, while their vari- 
eties appear scarcely to have any limit. To the 
eotten planter it is a matter of mach interest to 


pecome acquainted with all these distinctive va- 





baceogs, rising scarcely to the height of cighteen 
Or twenty inches. It bears a large yellow flow. 
ér with a purple centre, whieh produces a pod 
about the size of a walnut. This, when ripe, 
bursts; and exhibits to view the fieecy cotton, 
in which the seeds are securely imbedded. [It is 
sown and reaped like corn ; and the cotton har- 
vest in het countries is twice,—in colder cli- 
mates, Once, in the . This species is a native 
of Persia, and is same which is grown so 
largely in the United States of America, in Sici- 


Ay, andim Malta. «There is another species of 


herbaceaus cotten which forms a shrub of from 
four to six feet high. 
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The oe an arboreu on Seren cotton, is of 
much larger gr leftwithout being pru- 
ned to saad npg to its 1 height, it has some- 
times attained to fifteen or. feet.. The 
leaves grow upon long haity 
divided into five deep 
shrub is a native of I 
Another species is 
of Gossypium religiosum. 


, and are’ 
. This: 


Sey one 


Of all the species the annual herbaceous plant 
yields the most valuable The ‘* sea- 
islaad eotton,’ 


"imported inte, 
gia, bears a price dosble to that 


a eae ate = uN hich each. wile 
injgacealaeg ae a seni nat 


are ae rei rants pa 
leeted on subjec oo alah ee 


ye 


were @ ‘one handred 


picked cotton. 


and fifty t to two cin raping om seventy. ty pounds of pit 


ed why Linneeus should have bestowed on it so 
singular a title. It is cultivated in the Mauri. 
tius. There are two varieties of this species, 
in the one the cotton is extremely white, ia the 
teal of which is of a yellowish brown, and is the ma- 


the stuff called nankeen is made ; 
Gay easier be presumed that this species is 
a mative of China, whence anges cloths are 





neous 
The sea | neous buet 
from 


The cotton plant will grow im most dituations | the 


and soils, and is cultivated with very little trou- 
ble or expense. Accordingto Humboldt, the lar. 
ger species which sanel setapustere of $80 trees 
require a mean-annual of 680 Fah. 
renheit ; the poe ap 
Ser ae eet eames 
is propaga 
Fr the mee 8 — been ae eot: 
is in general fit for pulling about s¢ven or 
eight months after it hasbeen sown. This pe- 
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The separation of the cotton from the seeds is 
every tong and troublesome operation, when 
performed by che haad ; for the fibres of the 
cotten adbere tenaciously to the seed, and some 
time is consumed in cleansing evena small weight 
of so light a material. In the greater part of 
India, the use of machinery for this purpose is 
unknown, and all the coitonis picked by hand. 
A mao can in this manner separate from the 
seeds scarcely more than one pound of cotton in 
aday. The use of the machine called a gin, 
very much facilitates the process. This machine 
in general consists of two or three flated rollers 
set in motion by the foot in the manner of a tur- 
Ning-lathe, and by its means one person may se- 
Prrate and cleanse sixty-five pounds per day, 
and‘thus; by the use of a simple piece of machi- 
nery, increase ‘his effeetive power sixty-five 
times. Buta still greater increase may be ob- 
tained by the employment of more complex en.’ 
gihes. In the United States’ of America mills 
afe‘constructed on a large scale} and which are 

lied by horses, steam, or other power:.— 

or nine hundred pounds: of cotton are 
Clefitised in’ a day by one ‘of these machines, 
which requires the attendance of very few per-. 
Entirely tocleanse the cotton from any remain- 
ing fragments of seed. it is subjected to ‘another 
process. This: ¢onsists in whisking it about ia 
a tight wheel, through which a current of air is 
made to pass. As itsis tossed out of this ‘win- 
nowiag machine it is gathered up and conveyed 
to the packing-house, where, by means of screws, 
it is forced into bags, each when fille! weighing 


about three hundred pounds. These are then} 


sewed up and sentto the place of shipment. 
where they are again pressed and reduced to half 
their original size. 


Before the invention of spinning machinery in 
1787, the demand for cotton-woo! in England 
was comparatively small." In the 17th century 
we obtained our trifling supply wholly from 
Smyrna and Cyprus, and when we were even 
receiving it from our own colonies, we find that 
from 1763 to 1787, thé average anoual import 
was barely four millions of pounds. In 1786 
we imported 19,900,000 pounds ; viz. 5,800,000 
pounds from the British West Indies ; 9,100,000 
from the French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch 
Colonies ; and 5,000,000 from Smyrna and 
Turkey. ; 

- ‘Phe average annual import for the last six 
years has been 777,372 packages—each bale 
weighing about 24 or 3 cwt. ‘ 

Of 227,760,(0) Ibs. of cotton-wool imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1828, 151,752,000 
Ibs. were from the United States ; 29,143 000 
|, Ibs: from Brazil’; 32;187,000 Ibs. from the East 
Indies ; 6,454,000 Ibs. from Egypt ; 5,893,000 
Ibs. from the British’ West Indies ; 726,000 Ibs. 
from Colambia ; and 471,000 Ibs. from Turkey 
and Continental Greece. de 


NOTICE TO.PUBLISHERS. 

A Committee has been appointed by an Eda- 
cational Convention ‘of::Teachers, ‘Town Super. 
intendents and others, (of the county of Seneca, 
consisting of De Witt Clinton Van Siyek, George 
H. Bottsford and<Watts Liviagston; to selects 
fall series of Teéext-Books, and report the same 
to the ‘County Institute” which coavenes in 
this village on the 45th of October next. 

‘Authors are requested. to: furnish copies of 
such works as are published) by them directed:to 
the care of E. R. Lundy, Waterloo. All works re- 
ceived, will be duly appreciated by the committee. 

W. C. LIVINGSTON, Pres’t. Com. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PULL 


BY 


‘HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 216 PEARL-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


The Geography of the Heavens, and Class Book of 
Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas, imperial} 4to, neatly colo?ed.” f 

Contents of the Atlns. Ps 

1. Plan exhibiting the relative magnitudes, distanees, 
and positions of the different bodies which compose the 
Solar System. 2. The Visible Heavens in January, 
February, and March. 3. The Visible Heayens in Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 4. The Visible Hea- 
vens in July, August, and September. 5. The Visible 
Heavens in April, May, and June. 6. The Visible Hea- 
vens in the south polar regions for each month in the 
year. 7. The Visible Heavens in the north polar regions 
for each month in the year. 6. The Planisphere of the 
whole Heavens, on Mercator’s Projection. By E. A. 
Burritt, A.M, with an Introduction: by Thomas Dick, 
LL. D., author of the Christian Philosopher. Written 
expressly for this work. : 

Astronomy for Beginners, with a Map and twenty- 
seven Engravings. By Francis Fellowes, A. M. 

Familiar Lectures on Botany; practical, elementary, 
and physiological: with an appendix containing descrip- 
tions of the Plants of the United States, the Exotics, 
&e.; also a Dictionary of the Symbolical language of 
Flowers.—1 vol. imperial 12mo., by Mrs. Almira H. 
Lincoln. 

Botany for Beginners ; an Introduction to Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s Lectures on Botany, for the use of Common 
Schools and the Younger Pupils of Higher Schools and 
Academies. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, 1 vol. royal imo. 

Familiar Lectures ou Natural Philosophy, forthe use 
of Schools and Academies, 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners; designed for Com- 
mon Schools and Families. By Mrs. Phelps, author of 
‘« Familiar Lectures on Botany,’”’ &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 


Familiar Lectures on Chemistry, forthe use of Schools | 


and Academies. By Mrs. Phelps (formerly Mrs. Lin 
eoln,) 1 vol. 12mo. 

Chemistry for Beginners; designed for Com. Schools 
and the Younger Pupils of Higher Schools and Acade- 
mies, with Eagravings. By Mrs. Phelps,! vol. ismo. 

A Dictionary of the English Language: Abridged 
from the American Dictionary, for the use of Primary 
Schools and the Counting-House. By Noale Webster, 
LL. D. 1 vol. duodecimo, 550 pp. 


j; A Dictionary for Primary ScHBols. By Nosh Webd- 
{ ster, 1 vol. 16mo., 880 pp. 

| . Phe Child’s Picture"Defining and Readieg Book, by 
| the Rev. Thomas H. Gallandet. 

|'The Malte Bran Schoo! Geography and Atlas, 288 
pages royal 18mo. and 32 engravings from original de- 
signs. By S. Griswold Geodrich. 

’ A practical Grammar of the English language, or an 
introduction to Composition; in which the eonstruc- 
tions’of the language ate classified into Predications 
and Phrases, hy Edward Hazen, author of ‘‘The Sym- 
bolicae Spelling Book,” ‘‘ The Speller and Definer,” 
and ‘‘ Popular Technology, or Professions and Trades.” 

Peter Parley’s Geography for Children; illustrated 
with 9 maps and 75 engravings. 

Peter Purley’s. History. of the World, 75 engraviags. 

A New Introduction to the Science of Algebra; de- 
‘signed for Students in Colleges and the higher Schools 
and Academies. By Silas Totten, M. A., Presidentof 
Washington College, Cennéeticat. 7 

The, Ecclesiastical Claas Book, or History of the 
Church, from the birth of Christ, to the present time; 
adapted: to’ the use of Academies and Schools. By 
Charles A. Goodrich. 1 vol. }8mo. 

Elements of Criticism by Henry Home, Lord Kaimes, 
Judge of the Court of Sessions in Scotland, kc. &c., 
with Analyses and Translations of the Illustrations. 

Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with an Introduction, giving a short sketch of the 
causes which led to the Declaration of Independence, 
containing seven beautiful engravings on steel], among 
which is one taken from Col. Trumbull’s celebrated 


pendence.” 1 vol.,imperial 12mo. pp. 479. 


Townrow’s Stenography; prepared expressly for 
Schools and private instruction. 

ur A number of recommendations from the highest 
sources, could be appended to each of the above mea- 
tioned works; but, from their extended and very gene- 
ral use, the publishers deem this unnecessary. 

H. & S in additiontotheir own publications, keep an 
assortment of School, Miscellaneous, and Classical 
Books, and Stationery, which will be sold on the most 
favorable terms. 











‘ GLOBES, MAPS AND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
3 * Roe Lockwood and Son, 
SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
- 431 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


The subscribers keep constantly for sale “ MITCH- 
ELL‘S OUTLINE MAPS,” together with all of Tanner’s 
and Mitchell’s complete mips, both general and local. 
They would particularize but one, and that was got up 
especially for the schools of this State; viz; Burr’s 


new and beautiful mp of the State of New-York—size, | ed 


4 feet by 4 feet 10 inches. 

They have glodes of 5, 6, 10, 12, and 13 inches diame- 
ter; and all except the first are mide in the most per- 
fect minner, as it regards both tirmness aad accuracy. 

Some of the maps are offered at prices greatly redac- 
ed, and the globes are sold 4t the munufaciurers’ low- 
est rates. They are carvfullf packed in boxes, and can 


They have also just published two certificates for the 
district schools, utifully engraved on steel, one for 
monthly and the ether for semi-ananal distribution. 
The last is surmounted by a tastefal vignette, ia which 
the armas of the state are blended with the emblems of 
weation. ; 

The subscribers also beg leave to say, that their ar~ 
sortme at of school upehninast meen Se is equal- 
led, by nny ocher inthis state. And it is their intention 
to sell for cash, at the lowest possibla. 

School committees and others wanting school books, 
are respectfully solicited by the subscribers, to favor 
them with orders. 





safely be transported to any part of the country. 





fg The 13-inch Globes are of a new ed.tion, with ccrrections, &e. to 1344. 


picture of the “Signing of the Declaration of Inde- | 
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wale TO TEACHING!—PRICE FIFTY CENTS! 


» tata 


H 0 RSES 
SCHOOL CEOCRAPHY, 


ILLUSTRATED Witt 


CEROGRAPHIC MAPS. 


Amonce its prominent characteristics are the following : 

1. The Arrangement is such that the Map, Questions on the Map, and description 
of each country, are on the same page, or on pages directly opposite, enabling the 
pupil to refer readily from one to the other, without the inconvenience of two books, 

. or even the necessity of turning the leaf, 





2 The Maps are more numerous, and generally on a Jarger scale, than in any other 
School Geography. 

3. The Exercises on the Map are so framed as to present a connected view of the 
great features of each country. _ 

4. The Descriptions are in a series of short paragraphs, written in concise style, 
and confined to the most interesting and characteristic matter. 

5. The correct Pronunciation of difficult names is indicated by dividing into sylla- 
blés, accenting, &c. 

6. The General and Comparative views at the end of the volume are on the plan 
first introduced by the author in 1820, and since adopted in many other School Ge- 
ographies. They are regarded as well fitted to exercise and strengthen the judgment. 

_ 7% The new art of Cerography is applied for the fitst time to the illustration of a 
work of this kind, and enables the publishers to sell it at a very low price. 

The whole work is the result of long and careful study, and is intended to impress 
upon the mind of the student such outlines of geography as will form the best found- 
ation for farther and extensive acouisitions, = - : ° 


Q¢y- Confident of the superiority of MORSE’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 

“over every other work of the kind, the publishers respectfully inform editors, teach- 
“ers, atid superintendents of schools, that they may obtain gratwitously a copy of the 
work for examination from the principal booksellers throughout the United States, 

" ‘The typography of the work, and its peculiar adaptation to teaching, together with 
‘its extreme cheapness, can hardly fail to command for it a general, if not a universal 


adoption in the schools of our country. e 


NEW-YORK: HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 CLIFF-STREET: 
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VALUABLE SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 











































CALEB BARTLETT, NEW-YORK. 
COBB'S NEW FIRST BOOK } Unan a ie Sesst ans ths tock 
COBB’S SPELLING BOOK. _ [ adopted, om April 9, te44 
Sons's «© JUVENILE READER, NO. 1. Ato meeting of Association of Teachers of the 
cone’s “ cover & 2. the Public eeeeeleny ide eity of New-York, held 
COBB’S “ JUVE ie 3. SOT It discussiqn of the merits and 
COBB'S “* seQust, et A TEADE ~t b 4. Dobb's New Series of Reading Books, a 
COBB’s “ TH AM. READER 6. as expression was made favorable to the said 
waa PP ig OF THE C “ wort, and a committee pods one te-cateneatanad to ; 
OF COBB’S NEW SPELLING B -| Ata previous nov Arwgy eae ome Association, the 





Words of similar ee combination, either | report from which the following extract in relation to 
single or double consonants, ng classed, the | Cobb's New Spelling Book is taken, was adopted 
scholar is aided in sty thes other Bans of the same}. “ The work is eactiy e meanion Book for Schools, 
s 





class or common basi eir similarity, Jeara- | and in theo ion ot your Committee, is better caicu- i 

the ‘erences i the several words, instead | inied, from a, a rict regard to system throughout, to ‘ 

¢ of constan' Btly learning an entirely new, diferent, and | overcome the ulties that beset the way of the if 
oe “oOo 


young learner of the orthography of our os oe than 

in thés Spelling Book, and in this Sein, Bek “a'r. any other book that has come ander our observation.” | ‘ 

allthe varieties of vowel and consonant soun From the Srinchen of the Public Schools in Rochester. aT 

bénations of sounds are so classedas to make nike sabeiay ‘¢We have no hesi pigs .in bazarding the opinion tbat ay 

practically and familiarly acquainted with them, and | for allthe perpeene hich a Speeling Book ismeed. 

also have them permanently impressed upon his mind. | ed, this is far the movt valuable one extant. f 

The easy words are separated from the dificult ones, or sanries of Reading Rooks by the same author, we 

thus thus giving the teacher an opportonity to an or'prac- | can also speak in terms of app tion, He has adapt- 
lar a gieater length of time on the dificult | ed his selectiuns to the capacities of every class. of ' 

ee easy words, thereby saving from a tun to a half | readers, cor. ae with words of one syllable, and a 

of the time of the scholar and teacher, usually wasted aradaati fine higher order of composition, ev- t 

or thrown away by studying, prononncit , and spelling pi wor en that eguiresexplanation, be- a 

over and over, again and again, words which require no. | ing dui nccentunted and defined t 

, spelling, or repetition of the letters to impreas Proveviiags College of Teachers of the city of 
hilade lphia. A 


2 sis ences lana lne nips iah-tta ets enn 
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septa carah anaes 





oe eee poe 





























their ‘orthography on the mind, as, from their analogy 
are never spelled wrong. ‘4 Mn. Lyman Conn, 
the use of “2 ye his Spelling Book the words of similar} Dear Sir:--At a stated meeting of the College of 
rephy and sound being classed together, the eye | Teachers of Philadelphia, held on the evening of the 
and ear net in concert or unison without fusion Or | 27th of arige= I 1944—ht was 
doubt, thus enabling the scholar to spell right instead | Kesoleed, That in the ype of this College, Mr. Ly- 
of wrong, or be ae Guessing at the o ply of | man Cobb’s Spelling Boo sses superior merit ; 
= word; as to spel Nps | makes just as deep an | and the arrangement of it, is better seited for facilita- 
noe ssion upon the mind the scholar as to spell ting te progress of the pupil, than any other they have 
right, hence the great importance of having a correct 
repetition of the let:ers always, instead of spelling right Secondly, that Mr. Cobb’s Series of Read- 
a part of the time, and wrong a part of the time. ee: os not wit out objectionxble points, are cer- : 
it is believed that a scholar will learn to spell by this | tainly ormnaed on an admirable plan; and they believe hae 
system of classification in onz nar the time required by | them calculated to make a chilu read more understand- : 








































































































any other system of classification ever devined. ingly, gna = other books, of similar description they 
PRACTIC AGES . r {have met w 
. SERIES OF RESDING OOK sae From the Proceedings of = Pc yg aed _ 
Pe ae ny | coutnited in cae st Reading Lesson Tanvary (hes . _ —, 
these books are formed into a % “S y 
placed immediately before each Readinet lewen. ae MP a he New Spelling RUNS eee ae te test 











in. this 
word being divided, accented, pronounced ‘eined a aad d- 
the pant of a rs salons vom P ? ’ Cobb's New Series of Reading Books are recommen 


1 
Bk this system the scholar becomes acquainted with sess pea eee tor a tg 
dviotet, gecentuntiot pronunesatian, und definition | }, Crane 
otter Amboy hood rik wae ‘of words and commendatio 4 
ve ing is a an ae 
ones proper use and weds «sya mye 79 Sest be learned in ay mony pea “(over — ) 
connexion with other words, as ina Keading lesson. .|° inthe 8 the und tied; Teachers in New Jersey, ba- 
RSI {Se Speier . srboir x forma habst of in- examined Coho Ne New Series of Schoo! Books, con- 
gin ife, into meaning new }) aie os couree 
word which may occur in his daily oF occasional read Mf vg of «SF alae adnate 0 Goede 


one that, to: any series with 
"by this system the worse than useless practice of learn- ae 
























































bwe are pnt are ; and eetnd therelore shall intro- 

ing the definitions of words in the abstruet colemns of foce theme a pet terete sopra Be, SePeMY 28 

ictionary, unconnected with the sentences or ae At a meeting of the New Jersey State Education So- 
bean waich the words aze properly Sead, ia-qntite- ciety, held June 


























: Nong 7h, 1064, Cobb's, How Speiling and 
By this system the scholar js constantly exercised in oe | rer ve orm weed fa the Public and 
the business of in connexion with his ee fetvete ocecingt the cities of New-York, Philadelphia, 
So ot emia ark 
The parts of speech aré designated se as to enable the Trenton, &c. &¢., and have been re- 





ochelve ts kage the prociee aneems 300 ato aaahle the | ———— on edoyited by a great mumber of County 


of every word as well the changes of orthography which ly be- 
take pa a when words are ede or the ether part of in, addition | to, the ahiove books, which are daily 


prepared to 
gupine more poptlsr, ‘the s Committeen, C300 

















t Mer- 
EXTRACTS FROM RECOMMENDATIONS. | ch saeR Dasa ecb, Grthcasly surety of Srbocl 


(From the Proceedings of the Roard of rollers of | of any value, together ¢ bye “ ral assortment 
of Philade +s) ationery 









































og = Pot poy mpd He also 
“ The simple a Mr Cab rramgement and ne Senco pb se wee Geechee, &c.,toa . 
accuracy manifesied out, commend | 
ling Book nt Nod tngarring it ive their attention | pena 
toa ti — it, and well entitle it tom sissies tga cheapaee, unequal od ; 
on, the list to be ased in our Public 





ce 
mn bby other 
be repaet ‘ which the above is an extract, was Cates , 226 Pearket., cor. Platt. 
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. PERKINS’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES. . 
AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


Designed for Academies and Schools; also serving as an Introduction to the Higher Arithmetic. 
BY GEORGE R. PERKINS, A. M. - 

From the numerous commendations which this book The work bears the indubitable mark of having been 

has received, we select the temas eure extract : scientifically arranged by a practical and yer deeply 

«* Numerous as are the School cs ofthe day, | mathematical mind. From his familiarity with the 

and simple as the branch is, this. work nevertheless | abstruse branches of the science of quantitg, and from 

merits which are peculiarly its own. : amene, his rn cg Foc art of instruction, Mr. was 

Wiese works we would enumerate his soe agp ing ee | H Sie r the presant aaa ~ has aly 
Decimal Fractions, before me 8 lopped off. extra: an matter, correc 

jet of Federal Money; and also, the adoption of Mr. | the ssion of rules, and adapted his examples to 

Ract. 

ments, 








1 
"s Hent rule for the extraction of the Cube [the rule in such a ferm, that the il comprehends 
in addition, however, to these obvious improve- | with clearness, and retains with great facility all the 
there is another exce which :is unique.— | mysteries of this complicated science.”’ 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 


Designed for Common and High Schools, Academies and Colieges, in which some entirely new 
principles are developed, and many concise and easy rales given which have never before ap- 
peared in any arithmetic. By Georor R. Perxins, A. M 

This work has been before the public for three years, | of October, which will be especially adapted to the 

and received the unqualified approbation of nearly | wants of the higher classes in common schools, ané ia 

ry mathematical teacher or gor, editor or} style ef executionsecond to no school-book ever pub- 

rintendent, in whose hands it has been placed. A } lished. 
new and improved edition will be issued adout the Ist ; 
COMMON SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 

GyWe have in course of preparation, and shall lists | the same author. designed expressly for the use ef com- 

@arly next spring, an elementary work on Algebra, by | mon schools, or for beginners. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 








' Embraciag besides the elementary principles, all the higher parts usually taught in Colleges; con- 


taining, moreover, the new method of Cubic aad Higher Equations, as well as the development 
aad application of the more recently discovered Theorem of Sturm. By Geo. R. Perkins, A.M. 


This book is well known and highly ap»roved, being | to have an epportanity as eeseane copies of the above 
eased ia Union and Geneva Colleges, as well as in most | to teachers or superintendents who may wish te exam- 
other leading schools. The Publishers are always happy | ine them with reference to their introdection. 


Utica, August, 1844. BENNET, BACKUS & HAWLEY, Publishers. 


Mi leicts 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PENMANSHIP. 
A System of Twelve Books, in Three Parts. 








=—_3 


PUBLISHED BY 
APOLLOS W. HARRISON, 
8} South-Seventh-S., Philadetphia. 
The object of this is to furnish to Common THE PRIMARY PART 
ox Diguiot oeeh tenia, tao eaten of oan: Is for beginners, is y adapted to their 


times as much writing for the , as the game | action to the muscles, and the correct man- 
= of blank book; ad at 'e cnt foreach ner of the hand and pen com 
number is but a more books, ' ‘THE INTERMEDIATE PART, 

coy mum be mace tha meeapent, #6 leas by eure Though a proper successor to the primary, may be 


one-half. Besides there is a great saving of time | ysed asa commencement by pupils somewhat advanc- 
4 _ teacher, the copies being all set in a fac-simile | ed, or for self-inatruction. will produce a practical 
beautiful hand of the author. business style. It comprises as exercises, single small 
B Ags >. AND USE OF THE SYSTEM. letters, — words, ho letters, on sen- 
arrangement is such, as to enable teachers | tences, and a series exercises for acquiring 
eri ; freedom and‘command of hand. me 

very large classes with comparatively little labor. THE FINAL PART 
Fvery exercige to be practised, and letter to be imi- | Contains off-hand or whole arm exercises, capital 
tated, is fully.and clearly explained in bold type upon | letters, select sentences of one and twolines each, and 
the same page with the Eosce. This, and business transactions: such as Notes, Orders, Drafts, 
set copies, with cuts illustrating and exhibi Receipts, &c., the ornamental branches of the 
the correct and false positions of the hand and pen, | art, comprisi nd Hand, German Text, Old 
enables any one of commen ty, who will read, i "Tea, Maoh pert ough gradually progress- 
think, and exercise bis own t, not only wo} ive, and designed to be in regular succession, is 
bee himself, but become the aid of sheet 80 planned as to make a complete series of itself, and 
ake. 8 farenah. and Lteacher of practical | may be used independently of the others. The whele 
writing. ‘The whole plan is pleasing, interesting, forming the most complete, philosophical, practical, 
effectual ; entirely new and original with the author. | and economical system ever before published. 
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VALUABLE AND APPAOVED ‘SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY ~ 


PRATT, WOODFORD, & CO. 


Tee aEE Ube tee ete raree chan Ld toteoes 
rs of the work regret that t ve not 
= alee able to supply the demand for the new edition, 
8 by making more exten-ive arrangemeats fur manu- 
facturing, they soon to be able to meet the Wants 
ofthe public. beauty and neatness of the new 
Atlas, and the fact thut itis very useful for feference 
in the famfily, besides being serviceable at school, com- 
bined with the simplicity of style and excellent ar- 
rangement of the Geogras@y, and the excreding low 
price, ef the work compared with its execution aud 
value, 


render it worthy of adoption by all teachers and | G 


PPOLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPRY is a 
Neat, and perspicuous work, for those who wish 


a smal on the subject. 
OLNEY’S NATIONAL PRECEPTOR, a popelar 
reading hook for the middle classes.in schools. . 
COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. The ra- 
pid sale of this book has rendered it necessary toobtain 
a new set of stereotype plates, and the adthor has ta- 


ken oecasion to revise it, and to embrace init every |" 


thing usefal which has been invented or brought for- 
ward of late. The new matter embraces the subjects 
of Water Wheels, Gunnery, Electrotype, showing the 
maoner of Gilding, S:lvering, and muking copper casts, 
Photography, tpt 4 Russel’s Piinetarium, 
Morse’s Electro-M ignetic Telegraph, Horse-Power,&c. 
It will be found precisely adapted to schools, and wor- 
* of the general use it has heretofore maintained. 
OMSTOCK’S PHYSIOLOGY has been recently in- 


troduced into many schools with great advantage, ome gene 


te gechoge second in importance to no other scheo 


ELEMEVT3 OF CHEMISTRY. BOTANY, GEOLO. 
GY and MINERALOGY, by the same anthor, are well 
koown as convenient and valuable text hooks. 


BULLIONS’ SERIES GRAMMARS—ENGLI! 
weed hae sy Thess books have = wid 
ree of favor remarkable; spont»neous recom- 
lations have been received from o theese number of 
the best scholars and mo t celebrated teachers 19 the 
country. Asmatl volame of Practica! Lessons in Kng- 
veri, which a admirely ndaped y ty oro dae 
wv 3a to its pur, 
BULLION’S LATIN READ RK will be fevera from 
the oress in time for clas-es furmed the present sea 
and will add to the value of the ¢xceflent series 
raramars, English, Latin and Greek, by the same au- 
THE PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK. By R. Bent- 
ley. Containing more thao 160 beantiful euts, well 
priated on fine 9 who regard it important 
that the. first should be pleasing to children, wilt 
fied this suited to their purpose; and it is aut ouly 
attractive but excellent for teaching. In Ppreportion to 
its cost, it is one of the cheapest schvol: books pub- 


ished. 
THE FAMILY.AND SCHOOL DICTIONARY. Rk 
Rev. T. H. Gallaudet and Rev. H. Hooker. This 
does not contain the games of commun objects, as chair 
or book, neither does it contain words which young 
persons have no occasion to use, but its object is te 
train pupils to the habit of giving a defigite meaning 
to-every word. It fully sustains the re ion of Kev. 
Mr. Gallaadet, as all will find who test its merits. 
COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. In very 


ral use. 
ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, used mw the 
Rutgers’ Female Institute and many other seminuries, 


It is the intention of the publishers, that in pout of 
execution, durability and price, the above books shall 





compare favorably with any others. 








THOMSON'S: LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY. 


PUBLISHED BY 


DURRIE & PE CK, 


- NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, on’ the basis of Dr. 
Brewster’s Legendre ; ta whichis added a Rook on 
Prsportions, with Notes and Illustrations, by James 
B. Thompson, A. M., Editor of the Abridge ment uf 
Day's Algebra. : 
The merits of Legendre’s Geometry are too well 

khown to — comment It is alike distinguished 

for its comprehensiveness, its lucid and sy stematie ar- 
rangement, und the clearness and accuracy of its de- 
monstrations. 

The principal embarrassment which foung minds ex- 
fectence in the study of geometry, arises from the dif- 

culty in comprehending xbstract propositions Le- 
gendre has ‘successful y obviated this difficulty hy 
enuncinting his propositions t-y the aid of the figure or 
diagram, which be uses in the demonstration. 

After the particular truth of exch proposition is de- 
monsiraied as in the origins), in the present edition 
the géneral principle is deducrd from the demonstr:- 
tion, and is printed in itali. s for thesakevof convenient 
reference. 3 

Thus the pupil is taught to reasen from particulars 


make thé chain of reagoning more complete and mare 

easily understood, it i< believed they will greatly facil- 

itute the progress of the learn r, and enhaner his p'ex- 

sure in the study of this useful and important science. 

Published hy Durrie & Peck, New Hiven; and Smith 

pn Philadelphia. Sold by the Booksellers zene- 
y- : 

N. B. The above forms one of the series of Mathe- 
marical works for Schovls and Academies, by Jeremiah 
Day, L. L. D., Presiveut of Yale College; and James i 
Thomson, A.M. . 

The series js. to. embrace the following works : 

1. ELEMENTS WF ARITHMETIC; Uniting. the In- 
ductive and Syatbetic modes of instruction. (This 
"Se eeeate he p oe) 

‘MENTS OF ALGEBRA ; Reing an «bridge- 
ment of Day’s Algebra; to whieh are added practical 
questions, with a large number of Problems and Exam- 
ples fer practice. This. work, which was published 
ubout'a year ago, bas already passed into the oth edi- 
tion of 2000 copies exch. 

ili KEY TO THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, (al- 


to generals, acedrding to the inductive mace; be be-4 "Ca4y Published.) contaiuing a st#iemeut, anid solation 


= with the consideration of a ynrticulr care which . 


i 
readily understands and hy apruecess of reasoning is 
brénght to the general principle or conclusion. 


Afier the truth of exch propusition in the Rook on Pre 


ropertion is demon ith respect to magnitudes 
nsceneral, it i¢ ve mmbers. The Nates and 
Hlustrations are strictly — ‘ ‘ 

The werk contains all the important principles of 
Rlementary Geometry; and while the avove ad 


of the more difficult: probiems, with various exlana- 
tions aud the ~nswers to all the examples. 

IV. ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. (Just published. 

2 above, 

, “ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY and 
LOGARITHMS. ' 

Vi. MENSURATION: Containing the applic:tion of 
Geametry to the measurement of s irfaces and sulids. 





Vie ‘OP?SURVEYVING: 
waste'of the Learner aud ihe Practical Severe bas 
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PUBLISHED BY 


GEO. F. COOLIDGE & BROTHER, 


Steer, New-Youx. 
, Published in and religious institutions: in fine should be 
ageism 


from works used. pro ously 


PEERPONTS SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 






PIERTONTS READING OOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


There is variety of books in schools;: 
that it is dificult Zor ‘8 teacher te = Sues : 

c a 

one: ae A cama - ought net tebe 


of course among the mostim mportant, beca 
mind diny contract 


eaoaisese 
aed receive i eS r yeats cannot 
eradica excite the curiosity, cultivate 


taste and ny feel- The chea t Spelling Book published in the United 
a tant fe rea a Geant te net Mar civil, sociat | 1a ee Pera 


are EDITION | 


This Spellitg Book is — univ hout the — States, the sale of it 
being about NE MILLIO COPIES P R ANNUM. 
ae AND CHEAP SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
‘A SEQUEL TO THE pena hs SPELLING BOOK, 


ee FLEMENTARY DICTIONARY, — 
COMPILED BY WM. @. pt SON: OF THE LATE WOAH WEBSTER, L. LD. 


N. B. Teacher or School Committe wishing te 
adont this Dictionary im thee their Schools, by ‘of 
the’ Publishers by sail from one to fitty 5, - | beti: 
jto the ‘of copies which they wish to 
in the instance, 2 hb 
book is to follow Webster's 
ry Spelling Book; it: oid sen 
eorreet of ' 
‘More than fe words in our Dietion- 
aries ought to be omitted in e vocabulary of: 








PIOTORIAL EDITION wid 
THE ELEMENTARY SPELLING orate’ 


BY NOAH WEBSTER, L.\L. D., 


' ONE HUNDRED AND SExTY BEAUTIFUL. le ha 
_ Dumond ‘ann Exonaven | LY For Tus Boox . 
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& BR » 333 PoarLatreet, New 
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